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DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


HE Constitution of the United States was drawn up in 1787 by a 
convention called together to revise the “ Articles of Confedera- 
tion,” and was ratified by State conventions in the course of the 

next year ortwo. Considered as isolated facts, the framing and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution cannot be understood. An effect of two long 
series of causes, and itself a living cause, to-day exerting ever increasing 
force, the Constitution must be regarded and understood, if understood 
at all, as a “link in the great chain of eternal order.” The two trains 
of causes which rendered the framers of the Constitution able to con- 
ceive, and the American people fit to adopt it, are to be studied first, in 
the constitutional history of England, and secondly, in the history of 
the political ideas and institutions of the colonies. To sketch the origin 
and growth of the political ideas and institutions of the colonies is the 
object of this article. 

‘In our colonial history, the two most potent influences on thought 
and life, as well as the two most antagonistic to each other, were exerted 
by Virginia and Massachusetts. Respectable Puritan Massachusetts 
was the personification of law; as good-natured, tobacco-raising Vir- 
ginia was, at times, almost the personification of lawlessness. The 
absorbing desire of a Massachusetts Bay Puritan was to form a godly 
Church and State, and to preserve it free from all outside influence ; 
while the chief objects in the life of a Virginian were to raise a good 
crop of tobacco, and enjoy the proceeds in jollification and horse-racing. 
The character of the first settlers of Virginia may be well illustrated by 
this anecdote from Stith, the best of her early historians. A certain 
governor, Sir Thomas Dale, on arriving at Jamestown in 1611, found all 
the people engaged in “bowling in the streets, their daily and usual 
occupation.” Had Sir Thomas arrived some years later at Plymouth or 
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Boston, he would probably have found the people either praying, 
listening to sermons, or at work. They never played in early 
Massachusetts. 

The difference between Massachusetts and Virginia was due not 
more to the fact that Virginia was settled by adventurers, who left the 
old country either in the hope of gain or because they were not wanted 
at home, and that Massachusetts was settled by religious enthusiasts, 
than to the difference in soil and climate. In Virginia, slave-labor was 
immensely profitable: in Massachusetts, the labor of the slave would 
not pay for his food. So the Massachusetts people, having to do their 
own work, grew up industrious and enterprising, while the Virginians 
became lazy and easy-going. Little credit, perhaps, to either, if it be 
true that, given the climatic and other physical conditions, the race 
follows. 

Throughout this article I shall have to confine myself closely to the 
political institutions of the colonies, space forbidding me to touch on the 
life of the people. 

The colony of Virginia was settled under a charter dated April 10, 
1606, from James I. to the “ London Company,” which was composed 
of noblemen, gentlemen and merchants of London, whose principal if 
not sole object in forming the company was pecuniary gain. The char- 
ter provided for a treasurer and council of thirteen, appointed by the 
crown and resident in England. This council was to choose seven per- 
sons, who were to constitute a governor and council to carry on the 
government in the colony: and these seven could make up their number 
to thirteen at their own choice and discretion. This charter secured no 
representation whatever, even to the members of the company. 

In 1609, a second charter was granted, by which the members of the 
company received the right of electing the executive council in England ; 
and in 1612, the “ London Company,” now changed in name to the “ Vir- 
ginia Company,” received a third charter. The principal change made 
by this last charter, was the creation of four quarterly courts, composed 
of the members of the company, and in which was vested the power of 
electing the chief officers for the management of the company and gov- 
ernment of the colony. As yet, however, the colonists had no voice in 
their government, though by these successive charters the king had 
granted to their immediate masters, the members of the company, the 
right to govern themselves andthe colony. 

Meanwhile the character of the company had changed. Starting as 
an association, the sole object of which was mercantile speculation, the 
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company had assumed a political nature, and had become the center of 
the liberal agitations of the time. The result of this change was of the 
greatest importance to the colony, as will be seen immediately. 

In the spring of 1619, Sir George Yeardly arrived in Virginia as 
governor, and apparently of his own accord, for he had no orders that 
are known, summoned the first House of Burgesses, consisting of two 
members from each of the boroughs into which the colony was divided. 
This legislative assembly, which met at Jamestown June 30, 1619, com- 
posed of the House of Burgesses and an upper house of the governor 
and council, was the first representative assembly that met in America, 
and the starting point of American Constitutional history. Theoreti- 
cally its enactments were to be ratified in England, though as a matter 
of fact, this ratification seldom if ever took place, as inconvenient delay 
would thereby have been involved. 

For the next few years the affairs of the company prospered, and the 
names of more than a thousand members were enrolled on its lists. The 
colony also throve under its.partial self-government. James, however, 
becoming jealous of the power of the company, and urged on by a fac- 
tious minority of the company’s own members, caused a quo warranto 
to be issued against its charter, and in June, 1624, the charter was 
annulled and the company dissolved. But James did not interfere with 
the government in the colony, where the House of Burgesses continued 
to meet and affairs went on as usual. The House of Burgesses in 1631 
was even bold enough to formulate its authority by passing a law that 
no tax should be levied without its consent. 

After the execution of Charles I., Virginia submitted to the Com- 
monwealth, and in return received very generous treatment from Crom- 
well. The House of Burgesses was probably allowed to elect the gov- 
ernor, for in 1658, on an attempt of the then governor, Matthews, to 
dissolve the House against its consent, the House formally deposed him, 
and by re-electing and forcing him to take the oath anew, vindicated its 
sovereign authority in the colony. However, the appointment of the 
governor was afterwards resumed by the crown. The leveling tenden- 
cies of the time may be seen in an act passed in 1656 allowing all freemen 
to vote; the suffrage having been previously restricted to freeholders. 

The aristocratic reaction that set in in England immediately before 
and at the Restoration, very naturally extended to Virginia, as Virginia 
society was to a great extent modeled on the society of the mother 
country. The effects of this reaction were the re-election of Berkely, 
who had been governor before the time of the Commonwealth, but 
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deposed by order of Parliament; the continuance of the laws of primo- 
geniture, and the re-enactment of laws limiting the suffrage to freeholders. 
During “ Bacon’s Rebellion,” in 1676, the right of universal suffrage was 
restored, but was taken away again the next year. Yet, although the 
power of the governor was great and at times exercised arbitrarily, the 
government of Virginia continued to be representative and constitu- 
tional in its nature; and after the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
laws of primogeniture were abolished, aristocratic ideas to a great extent 
passed away, and Virginia was made Democratic through the efforts of 
Thomas Jefferson and others. 


“In the name of God, Amen. We whose names are underwritten, the loyal 
subjects of our dread sovereign lord, King James, &c., having undertaken, for the 
glory of God and advancement of the Christian faith, and honor of our king and 
country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by 
these presents solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one another, 
covenant and combine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for our better 
preservation, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue hereof to enact, 
constitute and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought meet and convenient for the general 
good of the colony : unto which we do promise all due submission and obedience. 
In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names at Cape Cod, the 
11th of November, Anno Domini 1620.” 


On board the “ Mayflower,” the Pilgrim Fathers drew up and signed 
this compact, which was to be the foundation of their subsequent gov- 
ernment. The instrument faithfully portrays the solemn and devout 
character of its authors. It would have been hard to find another body 
of men who could have conceived such a compact, or who would have 
achered to it when made, as did the Pilgrim Fathers. For our present 
purpose, however, it is not worth while to spend time in tracing the 
growth of the comparatively unimportant institutions of Plymouth, as 
they exerted but slight external influence. It is to the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, into which Plymouth was finally absorbed, that we are to 
look for the development of political power and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

On the 14th of March, 1629, a royal charter was granted to certain per- 
sons in England, who were thereby formed into a body corporate under 
the title of “Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay.” In the 
charter quarterly courts of the freemen of the company were provided for, 
and power was given to the freemen assembled at these courts to elect 
a governor, deputy-governor and eighteen assistants; to admit other 
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members; to make laws and ordinances, not contrary to the law of the 
realm, for the management of the company and colony; and to expel 
obnoxious persons from their colony. Other details of government 
were provided for, but to these last little attention was paid by the com- 
pany. During the spring of the same year six vessels were sent to 
Salem, where there was already a Puritan settlement. 

Shortly after these vessels sailed, the general condition of affairs be- 
came such in England that not a few persons of character and condition 
resolved to emigrate to New England. These, however, would not 
emigrate unless they could carry with them the right of self-govern- 
ment, as they had no wish to be ruled by a corporation in England. 
Accordingly, July 28, 1629, at a general court of the company, it was 
proposed to transfer the charter and government of the company to 
Massachusetts; and this proposition was adopted August 29, when John 
Winthrop was chosen governor, with a deputy governor and eighteen 
assistants. Whether the grantor or grantees of the charter had in their 
minds, at the time the charter was granted, the possibility or probability 
of its transfer to the colony, has long been a moot point. This much 
seems certain, that the charter was so worded as not to contain any pro- 
vision that would prevent it from being transferred to the colony, or 
from operating when so transferred. 

Governor Winthrop, accompanied by a large number of colonists, 
sailed with ten vessels, April 7, 1630, carrying with him the charter. 
They landed at Salem, but soon becoming dissatisfied with that place, 
most of them moved to Boston in October. During the same year 
nearly a thousand people emigrated to Massachusetts. 

‘The first quarterly court held in the New World, met at Boston, 
October 19, 1630. Here a measure was passed that seemed to point to 
an aristocratic government for the future of Massachusetts; which 
indeed might have been expected, as many of the leaders were of gentle 
birth. The measure I refer to was the transferring of the right to elect 
the governor, from the freemen of the company to the assistants. Its 

“passage is to be accounted for by the fact that, at this time, the governor, 
deputy-governor, and assistants, composed the entire company. One 
hundred and eighteen persons applied at this court for admission to the 
freedom of the company, and were admitted after a year’s probation. 
During this year and the next, the governor and his assistants, who sin- 
cerely desired the substantial and lasting good of the colony, were much 
troubled to decide whether they should admit new members and grant 
them political power. On their decision depended to a great extent the 
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settlement of the important question whether the government of Massa- 
chusetts was to be aristocratic or democratic. At first, as we have seen, 
the tendency seemed towards aristocracy, and this tendency showed 
itself further in the passage of a rule by which the office of assistant was 
rendered practically permanent. (May 1631.) But*the final decision 
was reached in May, 1632, when the right of electing the governor was 
restored to the freemen. Here the principle that the chief magistrate 
of the colony should be elected by the freemen of the company, was 
firmly established. The crisis was passed, and a government, democratic 
in form and to a great extent in substance, was in store for Massachu- 
setts. Nevertheless, great respect was always felt for the leading fami- 
lies and deference yielded to their opinions, as is always the case in staid 
and conservative communities. 

It being settled that freemen should be admitted from time to time, 
and should be allowed political power, the question arose as to what 
should be the qualification for admission to the freedom of the company; 
and church-membership was made the only qualification. This, it was 
fondly hoped, would ensure a government, not of the rich or strong, but 
a government of the good, and consequently, of the wise. 

This single qualification of the suffrage, church-membership, was not 
only the cornerstone, but, one might say, the whole foundation of the 
Massachusetts system of church and state, one and inseperable. The 
church was the state, and the state was the church. The same men that 
composed the church-congregation made up the town-meeting, which 
very often met in the church building itself. Here also an explanation 
can be found of the old Massachusetts intolerance, and a reasonable 
explanation too. No one could be a member of the church whose con- 
duct and religious belief did not accord with the conduct and religious 
belief of the old church-members; then, the church being the state, no 
such person could be a citizen of the state: and finally, when the Puri- 
tan founders of Massachusetts had come to a barren wilderness, which 
they were conquering by their toil and blood, in order to found and 
carry on a church and state in accordance with what they believed from 
the bottom of their souls to be the command of God; when their rights 
and liberties were in constant peril from the machinations of Charles I. 
and his tool, Laud; when they were ready and prepared, Quixotic as the 
idea was, to defend those rights and liberties against the power of the 
king; were they not justified in expelling from among them those who 
did not sympathize with their hopes and plans, and of whom many were 
suspected, and often with justice, of being the emissaries of Laud? We 
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must judge the actions of men of the past from their own point of view, 
and acquit or condemn as they come up to or fall below their own 
standard. 

At the General Court held in May, 1634, twenty-eight persons 
appeared to represent the freemen of the colony, the colony having become 
so extended that representation was necessary. It was now formally 
enacted that the freemen could choose representatives to represent them 
in all their rights, except that of voting for governor, a right which 
every freeman must exercise in person. It was also enacted that the 
General Court should be dissolved only at its own pleasure, and that no 
trial for life or limb should take place except before a jury summoned by 
the General Court. An oath was appointed for freemen to swear alle- 
giance to their commonwealth, and local courts were established at 
Ipswich, Salem, Newtown (Cambridge) and Boston. These local courts 
had power to try civil cases when the matter at stake was not over ten 
pounds sterling in value ; and criminal cases when the punishment would 
not extend to life or limb. In 1643 Massachusetts was divided into four 
counties, of which New Hampshire constituted one; and the same year 
the General Court separated into an upper and a lower house. 

A cursory sketch must here be given of the town system of Massa- 
chusetts. As may be expected, a church, which usually served for town- 
hall as well, formed the nucleus about which the town was gathered. 
In 1631 the various settlements received municipal organization with 
power to elect officers, impose small fines and inflict other slight punish- 
ments. In 1636 representation was appointed according to the popula- 
tion of the towns; no town with less than ten freemen sending any 
representative, those having between ten and twenty freemen sending 
one, those between twenty and forty sending two, and those above forty 
sending not over three. The officers of the town, who were elective, 
consisted of a board of eight or nine civic officers and a tithe-man. 
Children were educated at public expense. 

In 1636 the outlook in England was threatening for Massachusetts. 

The “ Council for New England ” which, shortly before the King granted 
the charter of the Massachusetts Company, had given a patent for the 
lands of Massachusetts Bay to John Endicott and others, surrendered 
its rights to the Crown; and had not Charles been too occupied at 
home, attempts would undoubtedly have been made by him on the 
liberties of New England. But as they piously and sincerely expressed 
it in Massachusetts, “ The Lord frustrated his design.” 

The same year Massachusetts asserted her power to expel those who 
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would not obey her laws and customs by banishing Roger Williams, the 
founder of Rhode Island, on account of contumacious conduct in gene- 
ral, and in particular, for persistent disobedience to her Sabbath regula- 
tions. A much more serious trouble occurred during the next two years 
—the Antinomian Controversy, excited by Anne Hutchinson. This 
controversy, which threatened for a time to involve the Colony ina 
ruinous civil war, ended in the banishment of Mrs. Hutchinson, and the 
disfranchisement of many of her adherents. 

During the period of Cromwell’s ascendency in England, Massachu- 
setts acted as an independent and sovereign State, giving him voluntary 
aid in the Dutch wars; and October 23, 1652, the General Court pro- 
claimed the chartered right of the people of Massachusetts “to live 
under the government of a governor and magistrates of their own 
choosing, and under laws of their own making.” By the establishment 
of a mint, the General Court further asserted its sovereignty. 

We now come to the very important relations between Massachu- 
setts and the two last Stuarts. It was rumored in 1661 that Charles II. 
was about to take steps to abridge the liberties of Massachusetts. 
Whereupon a commission was sent to England with a protest, in which 
it was stated that, by her charter, Massachusetts was a “body politic,” 
having the right of self-goverment and of making laws, which should 
not be appealed against to England, as long as they were not contrary 
to the law of the realm. The commissioners were decently received by 
the Crown, and an answer, containing in return certain demands, was 
made to the protest. These demands were never complied with in the 
colony. 

In 1664 the coming of a royal commission, which was to investi- 
gate the affairs of Massachusetts, was announced. On news of this, the 
General Court issued orders to strengthen the militia, and everything 
was made snug to meet the coming storm. When the commissioners 
arrived in America, they busied themselves at first with the affairs of 
the other New England colonies; and it was not till May, 1665, that 
they reached Boston, and prepared to investigate and settle the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. They first demanded that Massachusetts should 
acknowledge the authority of the commissioners to investigate her insti- 
tutions, and asked for a copy of her laws. These demands having been 
evaded, the contention went on, the General Court acting with great 
boldness and crossing the commissioners at every step. Matters were 
finally brought to a crisis. A person appealed from the General Court 
to the commission, which thereupon undertook to sit as a Court of Jus- 
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tice and to try his case. Immediately the Governor proclaimed that 
the commission was usurping the liberties of Massachusetts, and forbade 
any person to attend its sittings or receive judgment from it. The com- 
missioners were powerless; there was nothing left for them but to 
return to England. They had shown, however, that Massachusetts was 
acting as an independent State, and had succeeded in placing her in 
direct opposition to the Crown. But this time Massachusetts saved her 
charter. 

“ King Philip’s war” ended in 1676. It had been a life and death 
struggle for the colony. Many villages had been burned, and a large 
proportion of fighting men slain. In England the enemies of Massachu- 
setts now took advantage of her weakened condition to renew their 
attacks with redoubled energy. They argued that Massachusetts had 
forfeited her charter by exceeding her chartered rights. As Massachu- 
setts had undoubtedly exercised powers which the charter did not grant, 
the argument was strong, and there was legal ground for annulling her 
charter. A long and severe struggle followed between Massachusetts 
and her enemies. Massachusetts, though clearly overmatched, fought 
stubbornly, contesting every step with true New England grit. But it 
was of no use. In 1683 a quo warranto was issued, and the charter 
formally annulled. The abrogation of the charter created great despond- 
ency throughout the colony, where the people, who deeply loved their 
rights and liberties, were naturally attached to the pledge of those rights 
and liberties—the charter. The leaders of the people, however, had not 
all of them proved faithful, and indeed, | think it a characteristic of 
Massachusetts down to the Revolution, and even further, that those 
men whose names have come down to us as leaders of the people, were 
urged and pushed along by the people themselves. In other words, the 
people of Massachusetts led their own leaders. 

Sir Edmund Andros arrived at Boston, as Governor for the Crown, 
December 2oth, 1686. He regarded the people of the colony, not as 
having the rights and privileges of Englishmen, but as directly subject 
to the Crown, and under its arbitrary rule. Andros was assisted in his 
government by a council, the first members of which were appointed by 
the King. With the concurrence of this council he could make laws, lay 
taxes, and in general, rule the colony. As may be imagined, the gov- 
ernment of Andros was arbitrary and grievous in the extreme. There 
was a continual struggle between him and the colonists as to the consti- 
tutional privileges of the latter, which he maintained did not exist. This 
unhappy state of affairs continued till 1689, when news of the success of 
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William reached Boston. Immediately there was revolution. Andros 
was overthrown, imprisoned, and shortly after sent to England. Upon 
the overthrow of Andros, a provincial government was constructed, and 
in course of time the old government was practically re-established. 
But a bill in Parliament, to revive the charters annulled by James, failed 
to meet the approbation of William, who sanctioned however the 
provincial government of Massachusetts as such. 

In 1692 a new charter for Massachusetts was sent over to the colony, 
her friends having found it impossible to obtain a renewal of the old. 
The new charter provided for a governor, lieutenant-governor and 
secretary, appointed by the crown; for a legislative or general court, 
consisting of two branches, a House of Representatives elected annually 
by the people and a council of twenty-eight, on the first instance 
appointed by the crown, and afterwards chosen by the General Court, 
subject to the veto of the governor. It was required that representa- 
tives should be free-holders. The governor had the power of veto, was 
commander-in-chief of the militia, and was authorized to appoint the 
judges, subject to the approval of the General Court. The General 
Court had power to levy taxes and enact laws and ordinances not con- 
trary to the law of the realm. But the king could annul a law within 
three years after its enactment; and in ligitated cases, when the matter 
at stake was over three hundred pounds in value, and not real estate, 
appeals could be made to the king in council. The rights of English- 
men were pledged to the colonists. With regard to citizenship and 
suffrage, the qualification of church membership was abolished and a 
property qualification substituted. 

Here was the end of the theory and practice of church and state, 
one and the same; and perhaps the failure of the enthusiastic attempt 
to found a new kind of society. With the old charter, Pilgrims and 
Puritans passed away. The old church ideas, however, remained for a 
long time of great force in the country towns, where the ministers kept 
their positions as social kings. In Boston the mercantile class now grew 
up, and lawyers, the product of the courts created by the new charter, 
came into existence; while a great increase in the number of illegitimate 
births showed that the immoralities of the time had spread to what had 
been Puritan Massachusetts. 

From this time on for many years the Constitutional history of 
Massachusetts is the history of various long and obstinate disputes 
between the governors and those who supported them and the people. 
The stubborn fight carried on by many successive governors with the 
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House of Representatives to determine whether the salary of the 
governor should be fixed, or dependent on the will of the House; and 
the long continued and finally successful demand of the House to 
choose its own speaker, are examples of these contentions. The first of 
these questions was of the greatest importance to Massachusetts, for if 
the governor’s salary should not be dependent on the House, the only 
means of control that Massachusetts had over a chief magistrate, 
generally unsympathetic and often hostile in his feeling to the province, 
would be lost. This dispute terminated in favor of the House. 

Turning for the present from Massachusetts, let us glance briefly at 
New York. It may seem strange that the influence of New York, 
to-day the most populous, wealthy and influential state in the Union, 
was so slightly felt by the other colonies in the earlier period of their 
history. Such, nevertheless, was the fact. This lack of influence was 
owing first to the difference of language, whici in a measure isolated 
it from the English thought, which pervaded the Eastern and Southern 
Colonies. Besides this, the Dutch brought with them little of those 
horoic qualities which made*Holland famous. Their history is that of 
an easy-going people, content with good living and profitable trade. 
The picture drawn by Irving in his “ Knickerbocker,” though comical, 
is not in the main unfaithful. New Amsterdam was settled as a trading 
post by the Dutch in 1613, and continued a mere trading post till 1621, 
when the “Dutch West India Company” was chartered with ample 
powers, under the government of which New Amsterdam became more 
populous and important. For a long time the colonists had no rights 
or privileges under the despotic and arbitrary government of the 
company. In the colony, the executive and legislative branches were 
composed of a director, sheriff and five councilors, all appointed by 
the council of the company in Holland, to the appellate jurisdiction 
of which the New Amsterdam government was subject. 

In 1641 the director called together the first representative assembly ; 
apparently, however, only to consult with it, as this assembly seems to 
have had no particular powers. Gradually the people began to dispute 
vigorously for the right to tax themselves; and representative assem- 
blies, after having been abolished and reconstructed many times under 
the Dutch and English governments, were finally established with 
recognized powers in 1683. New York then became a royal province 
of England, with the governor appointed by the crown; and so 
continued to the Revolution. 

Pennsylvania and Maryland were settled under Proprietary govern- 
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ments; that is, the territory in each case was granted to single indi- 
viduals, Penn and Baltimore, to which were given very great powers 
over the people in their respective provinces; the right of the colonists, 
however, to be represented in the government, being recognized in each 
charter. When Penn came to America he established a popular govern- 
ment, and surrendered nearly all his rights into the hands of his colonists. 
Such powers as he retained he afterwards sold to Queen Anne in 1710; 
whereupon Pennsylvania became a royal province, and received a 
governor appointed by the crown; retaining the right to tax herself. 

To treat separately the rest of the colonies is unnecessary, as the 
customs and institutions of the remaining colonies of New England 
closely resemble the customs and institutions of Massachusetts; while 
the Southern colonies seem to have taken Virginia for their model. 

It may be seen from what has been said, first, that the New England 
colonies were founded for religious or politico-religious purposes, while 
the object sought in the foundation of the greater part of the other 
colonies was commercial gain: secondly, that the colonies of New 
England had from the beginning certain defined rights, and that these 
same rights in the case of most of the other colonies were obtained only 
after prolonged struggles: thirdly, that all the colonies eventually 
became royal provinces, having the right to tax themselves through 
their representatives, but with the executive appointed by the crown. 

The individual development of constitutional government in the 
separate colonies having been sketched, it is time to consider the colonies 
in the light of their relations to each other, and to attempt to trace the 
origin and growth of the idea of Union. 

To-day the states are a nation, and that they should be so seems not 
unnatural. Apparently it is not strange that thirteen colonies, sprung 
from the same stock, growing up side by side, and all suffering from the 
oppressions of one oppressor, should combine against that oppressor, 
throw off his yoke, and become a nation. But consider on the other 
hand that never were two communities more unfitted to sympathize with 
each other, each of which sympathized strongly with some party in 
England, than Massachusetts and Virginia, the two most influential of 
the colonies; consider that all the colonies were commercial rivals, with 
conflicting interests; that physically they were more closely connected 
with England than with each other, so that in early times if a Virginian 
wished to go to Massachusetts, he would probably find it more con- 
venient to cross to England, and thence recross to Massachusetts, than 
to toil his way through hundreds of miles of wilderness, or undertake a 
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perilous coasting voyage; consider that lasting leagues have rarely 
occurred in history, and unions, such as ours, never; consider these 
things and the union of the colonies will not seem so much a matter of 
course. The truth seems to be, that the colonies leagued together under 
the Confederation, not from mutual love, but because they had to com- 
bine against England; and they united under the Constitution, not 
because they had learned to love each other during and after the Revo- 
lution, but because there was danger of their acting towards each other 
the parts of Kilkenny cats. Natural enough would it have been for the 
New England colonies to unite under the lead of Massachusetts; the 
southern colonies under the lead of Virginia; and for the central 
colonies, as New York and Pennsylvania, to form a third state; but 
Providence decreed it otherwise ; that we should become a large, if nct 
a great nation. 

There did exist, however, centralizing tendencies: first, as the means 
of inter-communication improved, the colonists naturally saw more of 
each other, and a certain amount of inter-colonial trade grew up: 
secondly, as the people of the various colonies became gradually less 
intensely religious, they were less strongly antagonized by their different 
religious beliefs: thirdly, we have seen that the course of development 
of the different colonial governments was from the heterogeneous to 
the homogeneous. So I think it can be said safely that if we consider 
any given period in our colonial history, we shall find the forces of 
centralization stronger, or, to state it more accurately, the forces of 
decentralization weaker, at that time than they had been ten or twenty 
years previous. 

As I have said, a union of the New England colonies might naturally 
have been expected, and such a union in fact took place at a very early 
date, 1643. The first proposition for a Confederacy came from Con- 
necticut, the colony most annoyed by outsiders; that is, by the Dutch, 
whose frontier settlements were encroaching on the territory claimed 
by the English in the Connecticut valley. This confederation, being 
purely sectional, did not contemplate even the eventual union of the 
whole Atlantic sea-board ; and in so far as it bound closely together its 
own members, it separated them from the rest of the American colonies, 
An urgent reason for a Confederation was the civil war breaking out 
in England between the King and Parliament; New England of course 
sympathizing with the latter, and wishing to strengthen herself, so as to 
be able to render aid to Parliament or repel interference from the King, 
as circumstances might require. 
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The purposes of the Confederation are set forth in the preamble to 
the articles. “ Whereas, we all came into these parts of America with 
one and the same end and aim; namely, to advance the Kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to enjoy the liberties of the gospel in purity with 
peace ; and, whereas, in our settling (by a wise providence of God) we 
are further ‘dispersed upon the sea coast and rivers than was at first 
intended, so that we cannot, according to our desire, with convenience 
communicate in one government and jurisdiction; and, whereas, we live 
encompassed with people of several nations and strange languages, 
which hereafter may prove injurious to us, or our posterity ; and foras- 
much as the natives have formerly committed sundry insolences and 
outrages upon several plantations of the English, and have of late com- 
bined themselves against us; and seeing by reason of those sad distrae. 
tions in England, which they have heard of, and by which they know 
we are hindered from that humble way of seeking advice, or reaping 
those comfortable fruits of protection, which at other times we might 
wcll expect; we therefore do conceive it to be our bounden duty, with- 
out delay, to enter into a present consociation among ourselves for 
mutual help and strength in all our future concernments ; that, as in 
nation and religion, so in other respects, we be and continue, one.” 

This Confederation, which can be regarded only as an act of 
sovereignty on the part of the contracting parties, bound together the 
four colonies, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Haven and Plymouth, 
under the name of the “ United Colonies of New England,” into “a 
firm and perpetual league of friendship and amity for offense and 
defense, mutual advice and succour.” . . . . Its principal provisions 
were as follows: The colonies were to be independent in the adminis- 
tration of their internal affairs. No new member was to be admitted, 
nor were any two of the present members to be consolidated without 
the consent of the rest. In case of war, each colony was to contribute 
men, money, and supplies, according to its population; and the business 
of the Confederacy was to be managed by a board composed of two 
members from each of the colonies. This board had power to “ deter- 
mine all affairs of peace and war, leagues, aids, changes and numbers of 
men for war, divisions of spoils, and whatsoever was gotten by conquest, 
receiving of more confederates for plantation into combination with 
any of the confederates, and all things of like nature, which were the 
proper concomitants or consequents of such a confederation for amity, 
offense and defense.” The concurrence of six of the commissioners was 
necessary for the passage of any measure, and if six did not concur in 
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its favor, the measure could be referred to the general courts of the 
separate colonies, in which case the approval of all the courts was 
required for its passage. Thus, says Mr. Palfrey, “a self-governing 
association of self-governing English Commonwealths had been founded 
in America.” 

The Confederation lasted twenty years, till 1664, when it was ended 
by the consolidation of Connecticut and New Haven under a royal 
charter. In 1667 an attempt was made to renew it, and this attempt 
suceeded in resuscitating the ghost of the former confederation, which 
lingered out a precarious existence till the time of Andros. 

After the treaty of Westphalia in 1674, by which New Amsterdam 
was ceded to Great Britain, all the colonies, being subject to England, 
were English colonies, and parts of the same empire, though united only 
indirectly through England. From this time a great unifying cause 
comes into action; a cause which, in its efhicacy for bringing about the 
union of the colonies, | should place second only to the exactions of 
England. I mean the spirit of hostility of colonists, as Englishmen, to 
France, and the necessity of unity with England and with each other 
against the French in Canada and elswhere. This cause continued to 
act with varying force till its power culminated during the war of '56; 
and with that war its existence terminated. 

It was at a Congress of the colonies, which met at Albany in 1754, 
that the idea of American Union first took a definite form. The neces- 
sity of Union seems to have been strongly and generally felt in this 
Congress, and the task of drawing up a plan was given to a committee 
of three, at the head of which was Franklin. Franklin had already 
formed a plan of colonial union in his own mind, and the plan presented 
by the committee was essentially his. “ The general government was 
to be administered by a president general, appointed and supported by 
the Crown; and a general council was to be chosen by the representa- 
tives of the several colonies, met in their respective assemblies.” Each 
colony was left free in its own domestic affairs, and no money was to be 
raised except by concurrence of the governor general and council. The 
general government was to regulate matters of peace and war with the 
Indians, and affairs éf trade. The grand council was to meet once a 
year, choose its own speaker, and was to dissolve, or sit more than six 
weeks, only. at its own pleasure. 

The fate of this plan was singular, proposed, as it was, by perhaps 
the fairest-minded man in England or America, and approved by an 
assembly containing the best talent of the colonies. On the one hand 
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the colonial assemblies rejected it, thinking it savored too much of pre- 
rogative; on the other hand, in England, it was thought ‘to savor too 
much of democracy. The same year, Lord Halifax, at the King’s com- 
mand, drew up a scheme for the union of the colonies, which naturally 
contained far too much prerogative, if not despotism, to be accepted in 
America. 

Although neither of these plans was adopted, the colonies may 
be considered as united during the war of ’56 under military rule, 
for military purposes. They cannot be regarded as united in matters 
of civil government. The theoretical power of the military commander 
in America was supreme in all military affairs with this one exception : 
money he could not raise without the consent of the assemblies. As a 
matter of fact, however, the powers of the commander varied with the 
circumstances and character of the man who filled the post. 

The close of the war of ’56, and the cession of Canada to England, 
removed the necessity, on the part of the colonies, of uniting against 
France. At the same time, when this cause of union was passing away, 
the increasing and uniform exactions of England furnished a new cause 
of greater strength. Roughly speaking, up to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, such oppressive exactions as England used had not 
tended to arouse against her a union of the colonies. For this there 
were many reasons, as for instance, the difficulty of getting from one 
colony to another ; but the chief reason why such union had not been 
produced, was that the exactions of England had been local, and not 
uniform in their pressure on all the colonies. The tyrannies of Andros 
in Massachusetts might cause sympathy in Virginia, but no such active 
sympathy as would have been aroused had Andros’ tyrannies extended 
to Virginia itself. After the middle of the eighteenth century, however, 
the oppressions of England weighed upon all her colonies, and conse- 
quently, in resisting these oppressions, it became the interest of all the 
colonies to unite. 

As to set forth in detail the workings of this great cause of American 
Confederation, as they manifested themselves at the various congresses 
and elsewhere, would require more space than the limits of this article 
permit, I shall confine myself to a brief examination of the “ Declaration 
of Independence” and the “Articles of Confederation.” 

The “Declaration of Iudependence” begins thus: “ When in the 
course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected them with another; ’ ; 
and toward the end of the document, the “ Representatives of the United 
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States in General Congress assembled,” declared the colonies to be “ free 
and independent States.” So the “Declaration” begins, using the 
phrase “one people,” continues with “Representatives of the United States,” 
and ends by declaring the colonies “/ree and independent States,” without 
the slightest reference to union or even confederation. A strangely 
mixed document this, and one that shows well the conflicting influences 
and prejudices under which its framers were laboring. 

Somewhat more than a year after the “ Declaration of Independence ”’ 
the “Articles of Confederation” were adopted by the Continental Con- 
gress. Even more clearly than the “Declaration,” these “Articles 
express the struggle between the jealousy towards any power exterior 
to the State, and the sense that some such power was necessary. The 
same struggle continues in the Constitution, though in the Constitution 
the sense of the necessity of a strong central government begins to pre- 
vail over the jealous distrust on the part of some the States. The 
following extracts from the “ Articles” show the point which the 
struggle had reached in 1777: 

I. “The style of this Confederacy shall be the United States of 
America.” 

II. ‘Each State retains it sovereignty, freedom and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiction and right, which is not by this Confedera- 
tion expressly delegated to the United States, in Congress assembled.” 

III. “The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of 
friendship with each other for their common defense, the security of 
their liberties and their mutual and general welfare; binding themselves 
to assist each other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any one of them, on account of the religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever.” 

IV. “The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship and 
intercourse among the people of the different States in this Union, the 
free inhabitants of each of the States—paupers, vagabonds and fugitives 
from justice excepted—shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities 
of free citizens in the several States. . . . . Full faith and credit 
shall be given in each of these States to the records, acts and judicial 
proceedings of the Courts and Magistrates of every other State.” 

V. Delegates to Congress were to be annually appointed as the Legis- 
latures of each State should direct; but no State was to “ be represented in 
Congress by less than two or more than seven members.” Each State 
was to maintain its own delegates. “1n determining questions in the 
United States, in Congress assembled, each State shall have one vote.” 


” 
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VI. No State, without the consent of the United States, was 
allowed to enter into alliance with any “king, prince or State;” nor 
were any two or more States to unite into alliance with each other. No 
State was to lay any duties that would interfere with the treaties of the 
United States. “No vessel of war shall be kept in time of peace by any 
State, except such number as shall be deemed necessary by the United 
States.” A similar provision was made with regard to the land forces; 
though every State was allowed to have a good militia. No State 
should engage in war without the consent of the United States, unless 
actually invaded. 

VILI. “All charges of war and all other expenses that shall be 
incurred for the common defense or general welfare,’ were to be 
defrayed from the common treasury, to which each state was to con- 
tribute in proportion to the value of its surveyed land; and these 
“charges” and “expenses” were to be levied and collected by the state 
Legislatures. 

IX. “The United States, in Congress assembled, shall have the sole 
and exclusive right of determining on peace and war.” They were to 
be the last resort in disputes between states, to regulate money and the 
post, to have power to borrow money and audit bills of credit, to build 
and equip a navy and determine the quotas of land forces. In Congress 
the assent of nine states was necessary for the passage of important 
measures. 

XIII. “Every state shall abide by the decision of the United States, 
in Congress assembled, on all questions which, by this Confederation, 
are submitted to them. And the articles of this Confederation shall be 
inviolably observed by every state, and the Union shall be perpetual ; 
nor shall any alteration from time to time hereafter be made in any of 
them, unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress of the United 
States, and be afterward confirmed by the Legislatures of every state.” 

As may be seen from these extracts, the Confederation was a league 
among sovereign states; each state sending delegates to a congress, and 
maintaining them there at its own expense. The primary duty of dele- 
gates was to the state which had sent them; their secondary duty to 
the United States; not, as now under the Constitution, when the primary 
duty of congressmen is not to their state, but to their country. The 
Congress of the Confederation had power to make laws, but no power 
to execute them; and no power to execute the laws could be implied, 
for the government of the Confederation was a government of express 
powers only ; not a government of express and implied powers, like the 
government of the United States under the Constitution. 
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England, by her exactions, compelled the colonies to declare them- 
selves independent, and to league together in a Confederation, in order 
to maintain their independence. Independence of England, but for 
these exactions, the colonies would not have desired, as they greatly 
admired their mother country and loved her truly. Indeed, it was this 
very admiration and love of England, or rather of those constitutional 
rights and liberties which made England what it was, that caused one 
body of Englishmen in America to sever themselves from another body 
of Englishmen in England, who were attempting to make the English- 
men in America not Englishmen, but subjects of Englishmen. 

Still less than independence of England did the colonists desire con- 
federation with each other. They submitted to independence and con- 
federation, as in times past a man would bear the amputation of a limb, 
and then to stop the bleeding, suffer searing witha red hot iron; and 
afterwards, the bandage being removed, should the ill-seared limb bleed 
again, suffer a second and more painful searing. So with the states, the 
searing of the Confederation gave way when the close of the Revolution 
removed the great band of Union—the pressure of war 
painful re-searing was necessary—the Constitution. 

Here, however, I am transcending the proper limits of this article, 
as well as entering upon ground often surveyed before. The story of 
the inadequacy of the Confederation to the exigencies of the states 
after the close of the Revolution, the unhappy condition of the country, 
the mutual cut-throat tariff regulations of the states, the harsh awakening 
of the people to a sense of their dangers by Shay’s rebellion, and the 
final “extortion of the Constitution from the grinding necessities of a 
reluctant people,” can be readily found. 

We were forced into confederation by external, into union by inter- 
nal necessities; and by the compelling power of internal necessities for 
the last century we have been.growing, and for how long no one knows, 
shall continue to grow more strongly national. 


and a more 
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Cornwallis surrendered to the allied armies of the United States and 
France on the 19th October, 1781. The next day Lafayette wrote from 
camp to M.de Maurepas: ‘The piece has been played, Monsieur le 
Comte, and the fifth act is just closed ; was not at my ease during those 
which preceded it, but rejoiced at heart over the last.” The epilogue 
was yet to be enacted, and the impetuous marquis, still eager for distinc- 
tion, was assigned to the command of an expeditionary corps intended 
to reduce the British posts in the Carolinas. The refusal of the Comte 
de Grasse to co-operate in this movement by transport of the troops 
with the French fleet caused a change in plans of the Commander-in- 
Chief, and left Lafayette free to return to his native country, his charm- 
ing wife, and his young family. 

Parting from his companions in arms he travelled northward to 
Philadelphia, where Congress was in session, stopping long enough at 
Baltimore to receive the welcome and congratulations of his many 
friends in that city to whom he was greatly attached. To a warm 
address of the citizens, in which they express their gratification in 
seeing once more in their town the man who would always hold a first 
place in their hearts, the Marquis replied in the same spirit. Referring 
to the generosity of the citizens, who had advanced him money and 
clothing on his own personal responsibility in the spring, he says: “ My 
campaign began with a personal obligation to the inhabitants of 
Baltimore, at the end of which I find myself bound to them by a tie 
of everlasting gratitude.” 

Arriving at Philadelphia he applied by letter for leave of absence to 
Congress, who granted permission by resolution, and at the same time 
directed the Secretary of Foreign Affairs to acquaint the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of their desire to confer with the 
Marquis, and avail of his information and services. They further 
entrusted him with despatches to the King, in which his own merits and 
services were commended to his Majesty’s notice. Franklin was directed 
to present him at Court. On the 15th November Washington wrote him 
a letter of adieu, expressing his friendship and affectionate regard and 
high sense of his military conduct and important services in the 
campaign so conspicuously concluded. In this letter, with the open 
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confidence he always manifested for his young friend, Washington also 
gave his opinion concerning the operations of the next campaign, and 
the part the French should take with their fleet to secure the triumph of 
the cause, the honor and the glory of the allied armies. His closing 
lines are in the happiest and warmest vein of the great Chief, whose 
habit was rather to repress feelings than to give way to their exhibition 
or expression. “If I should be deprived of the pleasure of a personal 
interview with you before your departure,” he wrote to him while 
awaiting the reply of Congress at Philadelphia, “ permit me to adopt 
this method of making you a tender of my ardent vows for a propitious 
voyage, a gracious reception from your friends, an honorable reward 
for your services, a happy meeting with your lady and friends, and a 
safe return in the spring to, my dear Marquis, your affectionate 
friend.” 

Taking leave of Congress the 25th by a letter, in which he expressed 
his sense of his obligation to America for the new favors conferred upon 
him, and pledging himself that at every time, in every part of the world, 
his heart will be panting for opportunities to be employed in her service, 
Lafayette set out for the eastward. Travelling inland, he passed through 
Hartford on the 6th and reached Boston on the toth, where he was 
received with demonstrations of affection and gratitude. He endeared 
himself to the citizens by a liberal subscription (twenty-five guineas) 
toward rebuilding the meeting house in Charlestown, which was con- 
sumed during the battle of Bunker Hill. An address was presented to 
him on behalf of a town meeting by a committee, of which Samue 
Adams was the chief, which expressed their appreciation of his sacrifice 
of domestic enjoyment to the cause of God and humanity, and of his 
generous exertions in a foreign country in support of that great cause. 
A few days later the officers of the Massachusetts Line also presented 
an address. To both he replied with his usual graceful cordiality. 

But as he himself wrote to Washington in a letter taking leave, he 
was impatient rather on account of the great public concern committed 
to his charge than of his own private interests. Finally on the 23d 
December, 1781, the French frigate I’ Alliance, which had been placed at 
his service, set sail for France, where he arrived in February, and was 
received by all ranks with all possible distinction. Franklin wrote of 
him that he daily gained in general esteem and affection, and promised 
to be a great man in France. In the same letter this wise old man bore 
testimony to his services at Court in behalf of the cause. The young 
Marquis, whose brows were already crowned with the garland of 
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victory, and whose name, in the language of Bancroft, was pronounced 
with veneration, had at this time just completed his twenty-fourth 
year. 

The fruit of the return of Lafayette to France was an immediate 
impulse to the movements of the French Court. Encouraged by the 
success of the Virginia campaign, Vergennes hastened the preparations 
for the campaign in which the French and Spaniards were to co-operate. 
The Comte d’Estaing was to command the combined fleet and 
Lafayette to take the post of Chief of Staff of the land forces. 
The object of this vast plan was the seizure of the West India 
Islands, the capture of Gibraltar, and a joint attack by the United 
States and French troops on the whole American coast from Charles- 
ton to Newfoundland. Lafayette communicated the plaa in a confiden- 
tial letter to Washington written at Brest on the 4th December, 1782. 
An expression in it shows the filial affection of the young soldier for his 
great friend. “I have the honor to enclose a copy of a letter to the 
Congress. I hope you can say to it that you are satisfied with my 
conduct. In truth, my dear General, it is necessary to my happiness 
that you should feel so. When you are absent I endeavor to do what 
it seems to me you would advise me were you present. I am too much 
attached to you to rest content for one moment if I do not feel that 
you approve my conduct.” 

The joint preparations were complete and the fleet ready to set sail, 
when the departure was happily interfered with by the announcement 
of the signature of peace. Lafayette desired to bring the glorious news 
in person to America, but his presence in Spain was imperatively 
required at Madrid for the success of the negotiations of the United 
States with Spain. He therefore confined himself to asking a vessel from 
the Comte d’Estaing to carry the news across the sea, and, in fact, it 
was the Triomphe, graciously tendered by d’Estaing for this purpose, 
that first brought the grateful intelligence in letters to the President 
of Congress and Washington from Cadiz, on the 5th February, 1783. 
Washington, acknowledging to him this -letter from Headquarters at 
West Point on the 5th April, says, that to these communications the 
United States were “indebted for the only account yet received of a 
general pacification.” So impatient was Lafayette to communicate with 
and hear from Washington that he sent out his own servant by the man- 
of-war and obtained a promise of the Captain of the frigate to land him 
on the Maryland coast. 

There being no immediate necessity of a return of the Marquis to 
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America, he preferred to serve his adopted country in France by using 
his own influence and that of his family connections in securing for the 
United States the most favorable conditions for commercial relations 
with the European powers, and particularly to aid in the establishment 
of a close alliance of interests with the French. 

His correspondence with Washington, always confidential and inti- 
mate, was regularly maintained. No letter passed between them that 
does not show the warm, even tender relations which existed between 
them. As America was the adopted country of Lafayette, so was the 
fatherless young nobleman the adopted son of Washington. The inter- 
est of Washington was not confined to the generous hearted soldier- 
friend of America. It covered all that were near and dear to him. In 
his first letter, after the departure of |’Alliance, Washington begs, 
though unknown to Madame de Lafayette, to be presented to her as 
one of her greatest admirers. The noble qualities of this charming, 
high spirited woman were well known in America. The published cor- 
respondence between Lafayette and herself show how entirely she 
approved of his generous course, and sacrificed her own peace and 
comfort to his fame and glory. Married to him when he was but 
fourteen years of age, she was pregnant with her first child when 
he set sail on his first adventurous voyage across the sea. To the 
courteous message of Washington she replied, with her affectionate 
and respectful compliments to himself and Mrs. Washington, urging 
them warmly to pay her a visit at the close of the war. It was 
not until late in the year 1783 that Lafayette had so far terminated 
the business confidecd to him and his own personal affairs as to feel 
free to undertake his long promised voyage. In November, by 
letters to Washington and Congress, he announced his intention of 
paying a visit to America in the spring. Washington, replying to 
him in April, expressed his full reliance on this hope and his ardent 
longing for the moment when he might embrace him in Aimerica. 
“ Nothing,” he adds, “could add more to the pleasure of this interview 


than the happiness of seeing Madame de Lafayette with him, that he ° 


might have the honor of thanking her in person for the flattering letter 
she had been pleased to write him, and to assure her of the sincerity of 
his wishes and those of Mrs. Washington; that she could make Mount 
Vernon her home while she staid in America.” The same day he wrote to 
the Marchioness, thanking her for her felicitations on the final evacua- 
tion of the British, and the renewed invitation to visit her in France. 
“ Mrs. Washington,” he writes, feels “ herself too far advanced in life, and 
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too much immersed in the care of her little progeny (the four children 
of her son, John Parke Custis, who died in 1781) to cross the Atlantic.” 
Such, he reminds the Marchioness, was not the case with herself. He 
recalls to her her youth, the ease with which she could leave her chil- 
dren with all the advantages of education, and seeks to stimulate the 
curiosity she must have to see the country, young, rude and unculti- 
vated as it is, for the liberties of which her husband had fought, bled 
and acquired much glory, whom everybody admires, everybody loves. 
“Come then,” he adds, “let me entreat you, and call my cottage your 
home; for your own doors do not open to you with more readiness 
than mine would. You will see the plain manner in which we live, and 
meet with rustic civility; and you shall taste the simplicity of rural 
life. It will diversify the scene, and give you a relish for the gayeties 
of the court, when you return to Versailles.” . 

These letters were both written from Mount Vernon, where Wash- 
ington says that “freed from the clangor of arms and-the bustle of 
camp, from the cares of public employment and the responsibility of 
office,” he was enjoying domestic ease under the shadow of his own 
vine and his own fig tree; and ina small villa, with the implements of 
husbandry and lambkins around him, he expressed the wish to “glide 
gently down the stream of life till entombed in the mansion of his 
fathers.” The young children to whom he alludes were George Wash- 
ington Lafayette and Virginie de Lafayette, who later became Madame 
de Lasteyrie; the latter born since the return of the Marquis to France. 
But the Marquise was not to be persuaded. The temptation was strong, 
but the attraction of the soil of France is irresistible, unless when con- 
siderations of honor, pride or duty control. Even those who are but 
adopted children feel this powerful magnetism, and leave it with regret. 
Of this feeling, no more touching scene than the famous adieu of Marie 
Stuart, when she left the clear skies of Normandy for the fogs of her 
northern kingdom. . Nor were the children of Lafayette of an age at 
which a mother would leave them. 

On the 9th March Lafayette wrote that his intention had been to 
leave earlier, but that some commercial affairs had detained him. 
Chiefly by his intervention four of the ports of France had been opened 
to American commerce. Still he hoped that the vessel carrying him 
would sail up the Potomac before June was over, and that he should 
take a cup of tea with Mrs. Washington. Finally he wrote on the 14th 
May from Paris that he would certainly leave Paris on the toth June, 
and embark immediately for America 
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He took passage on the Courrier de New York, Captain Joubert, 
one of His Most Christian Majesty’s Line of Packet Ships established 
by the French Government the previous fall, and then making monthly 
trips between Port l’Orient and New York, a communication no doubt 
included in the plan instigated by the Marquis to develop commercial 
intercourse between the friendly companies. These ships were all first- 
class, and their accommodations so superior to those of the British Gov- 
ernment that one of them was availed of on her first return trip by the 
officers of the English army evacuating New York. Before the revo- 
lution the mail service was monopolized by the Government packets ; 
but now the establishment of the French line opened a channel with 
all parts of the Continent through the General Postoffice at Paris, which 
maintained a daily intercourse with all the capitals of Europe. The 
Courrier de New York arrived on the evening of Wednesday, the 4th 
of August, after a passage of thirty-four days. The Marquis was 
accompanied by the Chevalier de Caraman, a French officer of distinc- 
tion, and there also came passenger Colonel Harmar, who returned 
from England, whither he had carried the ratification of peace with, 
and independency of, the Crown of Great Britain. 

The news rapidly spread, and was the occasion of universal rejoicing. 
The old companions in arms of the Marquis left their occupations and 
counting houses and hurried to greet him, and express their delight at 
his return to their midst. The next he was entertained at a great dinner 
of one hundred covers, at which the officers of the late army appeared 
in the uniform of the service. The occasion was one of great rejoicing. 
After two or three days spent in visiting the fortifications built in 1776 
for the defense of the city, which the English had later augmented, he 
hastened southward to meet Washington. 

On the goth, the day of his departure for Philadelphia, he was accom- 
panied by the officers of the army and the militia and a great body 
of citizens. His arrival being anticipated, he was met by a number of his 
old military companions ten miles from the city, who accompanied him to 
the residence of the President of Congress, and thence to the City 
Tavern, where an elegant supper was served. From the graphic news- 
paper account of the day we learn “that the bells rung from his entrance 
into the city till ten at night. The street doors and windows were 
crowded to.see him, and joyful huzzas saluted him at the corners as he 
passed along.” In the evening the houses were spontaneously illu- 
minated by the citizens. 

On the 11th, Generals Arthur St. Clair, Anthony Wayne, and 
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William Irvine presented him an address of welcome on behalf of the 
Line, to which the Marquis made suitable reply as a brother soldier 
and affectionate friend. The Pennsylvania Line had been under his 
immediate command in the southern expedition of 1781. 

On the 12th, the House of Assembly presented an address. The 
Legislature, having erected a part of their western territory, had given 
to it the name of Lafayette County the spring preceding. The day of 
his arrival, Lafayette acknowledged the receipt of the letter conveying 
intelligence of this honor, which had reached him a few days previous to 
his departure. 

On the 14th he left Philadelphia, and the next night slept at Balti- 
more. On the 12th he reached Mount Vernon. Here he remained 
twelve days the guest of Washington. Of his stay no particulars are 
preserved, but imagination may picture the scene. Mount Vernon was 
famous as a seat of elegant hospitality, and Washington was a prince of 
hosts. 

Taking his leave on the 28th August, Lafayette arrived at Baltimore 
on the 1st September. In this city of his predilection he was received 
with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds. A great banquet of three 
hundred covers was given to him at Mr. Grant’s tavern, where an 
address from the citizens was presented to him by a committee. All 
classes vied in their attentions, and even the recent Irish emigrants, 
joined in the general tribute of welcome and praise. 

From this time his journey through the States was triumphal as a 
royal progress. Nothing at all like it had ever been witnessed in 
America. Returned to New York on the 12th September, the freedom 
of the City was presented to him in a golden box by the authorities, and 
an elegant entertainment given at Cape’s tavern, the Old Province Arms, 
which stood on the corner of Broadway and Thames street, later the 
site of the City Hotel. 

Invited by the Commissioners, appointed “ Congress to conclude a 
treaty of peace with the Six Nations, to join them on their visit to Fort 
Schuyler, and accompanied by numerous gentlemen, he embarked on 
the 20th and ascended the Hudson, viewing with interest the immense 
chain of fortifications erected during the revolution for the defense of 
the Highlands. 

At Fort Schuyler he addressed the savages. During the war he had 
been named Kayewla by these tribes. He recalled to them the neéck- 
laces he had sent them, with words of advice, and his prophecies of the 
success of the American arms, and in a happy vein exhorted them to 
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peace and amity with the whites as members of same great nation. 
To this Tocksicanetrion, the chief of the Mohawks, replied with dignity, 
and the next day at an exchange of gifts, the Grasshopper, orator of 
the Friendly Nations, made official reply, and the chiefs of the Hurons 
and Senecas brief speeches. 

The treaty accomplished he returned through the country to Albany, 
whence he visited the battle-field of Saratoga; then crossing into Con- 
necticut, as he approached Hartford he was met by a great number of 
citizens, who escorted him to the city, where he was again addressed 
and feasted. At Worcester he met the same generous reception and 
hospitality. Meanwhile the citizens of Boston, the cradle of liberty, were 
counting his steps, impatient to take their part in the nation’s greeting. 
Couriers were posted on the road to announce his approach. The 
officers of the army met and entertained him at Watertown, about nine 
miles distant. At Roxbury the incoming procession was met by com- 
panies of artillery and volunteers bearing the standards of France and 
America and saluted with thirteen guns; thousands of citizens flocked 
to greet the young chief and pressed to take his hand. When they 
reached the neck of land which separates Boston from the main land, 
military formation was made, and the vast body moved slowly through 
the thronged streets, amid universal applause and the peal of bells, to 
the stump of the ancient elm, the famous Liberty Tree which the British 
had cut down during their occupation. Escorted to the Whig Tavern, 
he addressed the people from the balcony with his customary urbanity. 
A curious evidence of the simplicity and economy of the time is 
found in the statement that the city lanterns, which had not been 
lighted since the peace, were so for the first time in the evening of 
that day. The next day General Knox addressed him in the name of 
the officers of the Massachusetts Line, and commended him to glory 
and to fame. 

The 19th October, the anniversary of the capitulation of Yorktown, 
was selected by the State Government as the occasion to render him 
public honors. John Hancock was, at this time, the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. The proceedings of the day were concluded witha great 
dinner at Faneuil Hall, where five hundred guests were assembled. The 
great room was decorated with thirteen arches, from the central one of 
which depended a huge fleur-de-lis, under which the Marquis took his 
seat. Thirteen patriotic toasts were drank, each accompanied by a salvo 
of thirteen guns from the market place. When the health of Washington 
was proposed, a curtain placed behind the Marquis fell and disclosed 
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the picture of the General, crowned with laurels and decorated with 
the colors of France and America. Lafayette rising to the toast answered 
it with the cry of “ Vive Washington,” which was taken up and re-echoed 
through the hall. In the evening a great ball was given by Mrs. Hayley, 
whose mansion was illuminated, and fire-works were displayed in the 
streets. A few days later, in company with the Chevalier de Caraman, 
who was his constant attendant, and M. le Comte de Grandchain, 
Captain of his Majesty’s Frigate la Nymphe, Lafayette made a tour 
along the coast, visiting the towns of Salem, Cape Anne, Marblehead, 
Beverley, Newburyport, and Portsmouth; everywhere to the delight 
of the inhabitants and his own satisfaction. 

He next visited Providence and Newport, where he counted many 
immediate personal friends. Returning again to Boston, he embarked on 
board La Nymphe (frigate of forty guns), which carried him tothe mouth of 
York River on the Chesapeake Bay. Landing at Yorktown he ascended 
the peninsula to Williamsburg. Here he was received in the house 
of his personal friend, General Neilson, and the next day was publicly 
addressed and welcomed. Hastening to Richmond, where Washington 
awaited his arrival, the two friends again met on the 15th November. 
As usual the State Government paid him every possible honor. From 
Richmond “ the two friends,” as it was the habit to call them, returned 
to Mount Vernon, accompanied by the Chevalier de Caraman and the 
Comte de Grandchain. Alexandria and Annapolis vied in their atten- 
tions. It is not difficult to imagine the wild excitement in the city of 
Annapolis, the headquarters of Lafayette’s first southern expedition, 
which his presence had saved from bombardment and destruction from 
the British fleet in the spring of 1781. The State of Maryland accorded 
to him and his heirs the rights of citizenship in perpetuity. 

At Annapolis Lafayette parted from Washington, receiving his 
embrace and benediction. Passing through Baltimore and Philadelphia 
he reached Trenton the 8th December, and took leave of Congress, 
which was then assembled there. He was received by a committee 
composed of a member from each State, and taken leave of in the name 
of the nation; a ceremony described as touching and imposing. 

On the 15th December he returned to New York, where the La 
Nymphe had already arrived to convey him across the ocean. After 
some days of constant social gaiety, on the morning of Thursday, the 
21st, he embarked on board the frigate’s barge at the Whitehall stairs ; 
he was escorted by the Governor of the State and the Consul of France, 
by whom he was handed on board the barge. As he passed the Battery 
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he was saluted with thirteen guns. Arrived on the vessel the Captain 
saluted the American flag with a Continental salute, which was 
returned by the artillery at the fort with an equal number. 

Thus closed the first social visit of Lafayette to the land of his 
adoption, the liberties of which he had done so much to secure. In the 
four months and twenty-one days of his stay he travelled over nineteen 
hundred and fourteen miles. As Washington wrote to the Marquise, 
he returned to France “crowned with wreaths of love and respect 
from every part of the Union.” 


JOHN AUSTIN STEVENS 





THE ABORIGINES OF THE HOUSATONIC VALLEY 


Comparatively few readers of general history are aware that there 
once inhabited the lower Housatonic valley, in southwestern Massa- 
chusets, a tribe of Indians in many respects the most remarkable among 
the aborigines of our country. Yet such is the fact, and their own 
intrinsic merits, as well as their peculiar relations to their white brethren 
and their subsequent fortunes, certainly deserve more than a local 
remembrance. 

When in 1722, on petition to the General Assembly of Massachusetts, 
two townships were granted in the southwestern portion of what is now 
Berkshire County, and settlers arrived to occupy the same, they came in 
contact with an indigenous people, scattered mostly along the Housatonic 
river, in the present towns of Stockbridge, Great Barrington and Shef- 
field, and more sparsely farther west, over the New York and Connecticut 
borders to the Hudson. They seem to have belonged to the same 
division of American aborigines as the Chippeways, and Dr. Dwight 
remarks that their language, with various dialetical variations, was in 
wider use than any other Indian tongue. That portion of them who 
lived within the present limits of Berkshire County, came to be 
designated as Housatonic Indians, though their soi-disant name was 
Muh-he-ka-neew, signifying “the people of the ever flowing waters.” 
When found by the whites, their previous history had, after the usual 
custom, been transmitted orally from generation to generation; but 
toward the close of the last century, a well educated pupil of the tribe 
collected and committed to record the floating traditions of his people 
concerning their origin, migrations and ultimate settlement where they 
were found by the whites. This historian was Captain Hendrick 
Aupaumut, a man of great intelligence, wisdom and probity, a sachem 
during their first migration from Stockbridge to central New York, 
and prominent after their farther removal westward. Like Cornplanter 
and Red Jacket of the Six Nations—though more thoroughly imbued 
with the principles of christianity—he was, during his active life, the 
statesman and leader of his people. The history he wrote is, or was 
a few years since, extant. Dr. Dwight appears to have seen it in its 
perfect state in manuscript (for it has never been printed), though when 
it came into the writer’s hands, twenty-five years ago, it lacked its first 
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and last leaves; and lest the valuable old document should be wholly 
lost, some antiquarian society should secure its possession and preserv- 
ation. It may be a matter of interest to the advocates of the Asiatic 
origin of the American Indians to state that the early traditions of the 
Muh-he-ka-neew assert that their ancestors ‘“‘crossed the great water at 
the place where this and the other country are nearly connected.” 
(Behring’s Straight ?) The Shawanese are said to hold the same opinion. 
It is farther recorded that, after their arrival in the Northwest, want of 
sustenance compelled them to scatter widely over the land, and that in 
their continued migration eastward, they at length struck the Hudson, 
and finding the locality fertile and game abundant, they made it the 
home of which the whites found them in possession. According to the 
peculiar ethnological tenets of our aborigines, the Delawares were the 
grandfathers, the Shawanees and Oneidas the younger brothers, and 
the Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas and Senecas the uncles of the Muh- 
he-ka-neew, and they were respectively so addressed in all the oratory 
around their mutual council-fires. 

The governmental grant of the two townships afore mentioned was, 
in 1724, confirmed to the whites by the Indian owners in consideration 
of £450, three barrels of cider and thirty quarts of rum, and the way 
was now opened for English settlers in the valley. Hitherto only a few 
Dutch families had taken up their abode within its limits, mainly for 
the exchange of whiskey and trinkets for the pelts of animals hunted by 
the natives. Nothing had been done by Christian philanthropy for the 
enlightenment of the heathenism that brooded over the region. Their 
condition attracted the notice of several clergyman of the Connecticut 
River towns, and in 1734 a commission was sent over to test the minds 
of the Indians with regard to the establishment of a mission among 
them. They found in the two headmen of the tribe—Konkapot and 
Umpachenee—remarkable specimens of inborn leadership and sagacity. 
The former had been honored by King George I]. with a captain’s, and 
thee latter with a lieutenant’s commission, in testimony of their past 
friendliness toward the English and with a view to a future security of 
the same in the ever recurring wrangles of that nation and the French 
over their American possessions. These dignitaries were invited to a 
council, and by means of a Dutch interpreter, the proposition to establish 
a Christian mission among them was submitted. It was candidly con- 
sidered, and subsequently, after debate in tribal council, a cordial affirm- 
ative was returned. Means were obtained from the Scottish “ Society 
for the Promotion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” and it only remained 
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to find a suitable leader for the enterprise. Such a man was shortly 
found in Mr. John Sergeant, of Newark, N. J., a graduate of Yale, and, 
at the time of his appointment a tutor there, who professed a willingness 
to devote his life to the temporal and spiritual good of the red man, and 
assumed charge of his arduous work in 1734. To aid the project, by a 
wise union of civilization with Christianity, six families from the East- 
ward, selected with a reference to their exemplary combination of these 
requisites, were allotted farms and took up their residence in the present 
town of Stockbridge. Thither, for greater convenience, the Indian 
families scattered, along the lower valley of the Housatonic and farther 
westward, even over the New York border, were gathered; a church 
and a school-house were built, and several of the natives, in imitation of 
their white instructors, erected frame dwellings. Mr. Sergeant acquired 
their difficult language with surprising facility, and was soon enabled to 
forego the medium of an interpreter, combining the duties of pastor 
and schoolmaster until the growth of the settlement necessitated the 
placing of the latter in the hands of a separate functionary. Among the 
earlier converts to Christianity were Konkaput and Umpachenee and 
some of the counsellors of the tribe. The aggregate number of this 
flock of the wilderness before the death of Mr. Sergeant was several 
hundreds. On the incorporation of the town of Stockbridge, the natives 
shared with the whites the municipal and church offices, and the records 
of their official acts testify to their entire capacity for equal honors with 
their paler brethren. No similar mission has more happily justified the 
hopes of its projectors, or left a more encouraging example for Christian 
philanthropy. 

Mr. Sergeant died in 1749, enshrined in the hearts of the children 
of the forest, whose highest desire was that their own dust might 
rest as closely as possible to his, who had been their guide to knowl- 
edge and to Heaven. His successor was Jonathan Edwards, the phil- 
osopher and divine, of world-wide renown, who in these opening 
wilds sought repose from the soul-vexing troubles that drove him from 
Northampton. He became pastor of the Anglo-Indian church in 1751, 
and during the multifarious cares of his double ministry wrote his famous 
treatises on “ Original Sin” and “The Freedom of Will.” He left for 
the presidency of Nassau Hall in January, 1758, and died March 22d of 
the same year. 

During the ministry of his successor at Stockbridge, the Indian por- 
tion of his parish was placed under the care of a son of the Missionary 
Sergeant, who entered heartily into the labors of his devoted father. 
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From this time onward to their first emigration to Central New York, 
they continued to share with the whites the duties and responsibilities 
of citizenship, and to progress in the arts and knowledge of civilized 
life. Their schools were mainly supported by regular contributions 
from philanthropists, both Churchmen and Dissenters, in Great Brit- 
ain, among whom was the chaplain to the Prince of Wales, and not a 
few of the nobility. The chaplain, Rev. Dr. Ayscough, presented their 
church with the Bible, in two splendidly bound volumes, which are still 
preserved by their descendants at the West with religious care. 

The most friendly relations always prevailed between them and the 
whites, and during the wars with the French they invariably espoused 
the cause of England. At one time Governor Shirley had nearly every 
warrior among them in his army during his expedition against Niagara 
in 1755. Their services were valuable as scouts and rangers for the 
regular troops. At the outbreak of the war of the Revolution their 
sympathies were with the colonists, and the military services of the 
tribe were proffered to the Massachusetts Colonial Legislature by one 
of their chiefs in a speech, whose eloquent shrewdness caused it to be 
recorded as a lesson for declamation in the school-books of fifty years 
ago. Those services were gratefully received, and most faithfully per- 
formed. A company from the tribe fought through all the war, serving 
in Montgomery’s expedition against Canada, in repelling the invasion of 
Burgoyne, and in the Jersey campaigns with Washington. In testi- 
monial thereof, at the close of the contest, the Commander-in-Chief 
ordered an ox to be given them for a barbecue, with a half barrel of 
rum; after the enjoyment of which on their old council ground—now 
the meeting-place of the Laurel Hill Association—with unusual cere- 
monies,.the hatchet was buried in token of peace achieved, and the 
braves who had survived the battle-field and the hospital, like our citi- 
zen soldiery after the late rebellion, resumed the duties of civilians. 

In 1785 the Oneidas of Central New York, in remembrance of 
_ former aid afforded them by the Stockbridges against a depredatory 
tribe from the far west, invited them to come out and settle with them 
on their reservation. The inevitable disparagement of the redman, con- 
sequent upon close contact with the white race, undoubtedly operated 
strongly to prompt their acceptance of the invitation, and during the 
years 1786-87 a general removal was effected. Their number was then 
about four hundred. A few, too strongly attached to the home of their 
fathers on the beautiful Housatonic, remained to finish their pilgrimage, 
and be laid by their supplanting friends to mingle their own with the 
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dust of their ancestors. A movement is now on foot to erect a fitting 
memorial to the departed tribe on their still unviolated burial place in 
the charming village of Stockbridge. But while the Taconic range 
dominates the valley, and the Housatonic laves its base, 


‘* Their names are on your [landscape], 
And ye cannot wash them out.” 


The name “ New Stockbridge” was given to their locality among the 
Oneidas, where a building for a church was erected, capable of seating 
five hundred persons. Another edifice for a school was provided, and 
education for the physical and the moral man proceeded, as inaugurated 
on the Housatonic, under a son of the missionary of their fathers. In 
1792, with their neighbors, the Six Nations, they were invited by Gen- 
eral Washington to a council at Philadelphia, for the purpose of con- 
sulting on further measures for the improvement of their condition. 
They were treated with marked consideration, and an appropriation of 
$1,500 annually was granted them in furtherance of the object. During 
their residence in New York they exercised their influence to count- 
eract the movement by Tecumseh and the Prophet to unite the west- 
ern tribes in the British interest in the war of 1812. Their efforts in 
this behalf were made through the historian of their people, Captain 
Hendrick Aupaumut, before mentioned, whose agency proved effectual 
to restrain its extent, though not entirely to subdue the conspiracy. 

The toleration by encroaching whites of Indian neighbors invariably 
endures only so long as the covetous spirit is held in abeyance, which 
the history of our dealing with the aboriginal tribes hitherto has proved 
to be measured by perpetually shortening cycles. The sojourn of the 
Stockbridges in New York continued more than forty years, when, on 
the death of the second Mr. Sergeant in 1824, vexed by constant 
disputes concerning titles of occupancy on the part of individuals and 
land companies, and aware of the hopelessness of contention where 
might makes right, they once more turned their faces toward the setting 
sun. The regathering was on the Fox River, near Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin; but it being found that they were in the way of governmental 
improvements on that stream, they received from the United States 
$25,000 for the betterments made during their stay, and two townships 
on Lake Winnebago, in exchange for their wild lands. Here, in 1833, 
they once more halted on their western pilgrimage, and again drove the 
stakes of their wandering colony. In 1839, some seventy or eighty mal- 
contents with civilization left the tribe and pushed southwest for a 
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wider liberty. It proved, however, an ill-starred enterprise, and in 
1851, the remaining prodigals of them, twenty-five or thirty in number, 
were willing, though uninvited, to return. 

As though a perpetual lessee of trouble, in 1843, another portion of 
this people, instigated by designing whites, procured the passage of an 
act by Congress citizenizing the tribe, which, though repeated three 
years later, had been in operation sufficiently long to engender 
strife and divisions to a lamentable extent. In order to remove these 
impediments to prosperity, and to secure the quiet enjoyment of their 
own laws, another, and it is to be hoped a last, exodus was arranged by 
a treaty with the United States, whereby, in consideration of $33,000 
for their wild lands, $14,500 for their improvements, $20,000 in ten annual 
instalments, and two townships of good wild land in Minnesota, they 
agreed to occupy the latter, the Government paying the expenses of their 
removal. <nd there, at present, still burns their dimmed, but not extinct, 
council-fire. Their census enrolls about two hundred and fifty remnants 
of a people who once roamed the now populous Housatonic Valley 
The church and school-house still stand among them; their pastor is a 
half-blood, regularly educated at an eastern theological seminary, and 
their sachem is a lineal descendant of their Stockbridge chiefs of long 
ago. Pianos, modern fashions of dress, and the courtesies of civilized 
societies are prevalent among them; and though the ghostly finger of 
fate points to the land of shadows beyond them, the sun of hope breaks 
through the rifted clouds above and still bids courage. 

Though three generations have passed since the tribe left the valley 
of their ancestry, it is still unforgotten, as is proved by the pilgrimages 
which, though less frequent from the lapse of years and their increasing 
western declination, have not yet entirely ceased. Within the writer’s 
knowledge several such have been made, the most affecting several 
years since. It was that of a solitary Indian of perhaps fifty-five years, 
in blanket and mocassins, stern, solitary and silent. No one knew when 
or how he came. When first observed he was sitting ona rock upon the 
side of the hill that overlooks the valley from the north, his chin upon 
his hands and his elbows upon his knees, in profound meditation. 
Before and beneath him lay the beautiful landscape of field, meadow 
and mountain, through which wound the Housatonic, its willow-shaded 
waters playing hide and seek with the mellow beams of the autumnal 
sun. Almost at his feet rose the white memorials of the dead in the 
quiet cemetry, and just beyond lay the modest nook which holds the 
bones of his fathers, unmarked save by the verdant monuments of 
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natures planting. Here his ancestors, in their palmy days, had lived 
and roved and loved and died, and hither he, a remnant of their wasted 
and wasting race, had come to look his last upon haunts which should 
belong to his people no more. How must the memory of the past have 
entered like iron into his lonely soul! He accepted without thanks, 
but asked not, the hospitality of an aged man who had known some of 
his tribe; overtured no conversation, answered in monosyllables; pur- 
sued his solitary musings for a day or two, and then disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. 


E. W. B. CANNING 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


JOURNAL OF COLONEL ISRAEL 
SHREVE FROM JERSEY TO 
THE MONONGAHALA 
1788 
Communicated by S. H. Shreve 

PRELIMINARY Note—Colonel Israel 
Shreve was born December 24th, 1739, 
at the Shreve Homestead, Mt. Pleasant, 
Mansfield, Burlington County, N. J. 
He was the son of Benjamin Shreve and 
Rebecca daughter of Richard French, 
and grandson of Caleb Shreve (who 
came from near London, England, and 
settled in New Jersey in 1676) and 
Sarah daughter of Derick Areson. He 
was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the Second Battalion of N. J. Troops, 
November 8th, 1775, and upon the 
reorganization of the “ Jersey Line” 
was made Colonel of Second Regiment, 


in which capacity he served until the 


end of the war. His regiment was part 
of Maxwell’s Brigade, and was with 
Washington in many of the most im- 
portant battles of the Revolutionary 
war. During the march of the British 
through New Jersey, they passed near 
his plantation about a mile from Mt. 
Pleasant, and because he was an Ameri- 
can officer, they burned his residence 
and destroyed his crops. He was a 
member of the Friends’ Society, but the 
principles of his religion did not deter 
him and his family from taking an 
active part in the stirring scenes of his 
time. His son John was a Lieutenant of 
one of the companies of his father’s regi- 
ment. His brother William was Colo- 
nel of the First Regiment (Burlington 
Co.) of New Jersey Militia, his brother 
Samuel was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
First Battalion, his nephews Benjamin 
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Shreve and Richard Shreve were Cap- 
tains. The N. J. Militia performed 
efficient service in supporting the Con- 
tinental line at Long Island, Trenton, 
Princeton, Monmouth and other im- 
portant battles. Colonel Shreve’s son 
Henry M. was distinguished for his 
improvements in steamboats and for the 
removal of the Red River raft. It was 
after him that Shreveport, La., was 
named. Colonel Shreve died in 1799. 
S. H. SHREVE. 

JourNAL of travel from the Township 
of Mansfield, County of Burlington in 
the State of New Jersey to the Town- 
ship of Rostrover in the County of 
Westmoreland, State of Pennsylvania. 

The party consisting of the following 
Persons, Israel Shreve and Mary his wife 
with their children, viz, Kezia, Hesther, 
Israel, George Greene, Rebecca and 
Henry, with John Fox and James Star- 
key, three two horse waggons and three 
Cows. 

William Shreve and Rhoda his Wife 
with their children viz, Anna and 
Richard. 

Joseph Beck and Sarah his Wife with 
their children, Benjamin, Rebecca, Eliza- 
beth, Henry, Joseph and Ann, with one 
three horse waggon, Daniel Hervey and 
Sarah his wife and their child Job with 
a Mulatto Boy named ‘Thomas, and 
Joseph and Ann Wheatly, John Shelvill 
one three and one two horse Waggon 
and one cow (in all 29 Souls). 

Monday the 7th of July, 1788—Set 
out and crossed the Delaware at 
Donkses Ferry where we parted with 
a Number of our Relations and friends 
who had accompanied us and continued 
on to the Sign of General Washington, 
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174 miles to-day, here staid all night, 
Rainy in the Night. 

Tuesday the 8th of July—Set out 
early, halted in the City of Philadelphia 
several hours getting necessaries; Left 
the City and passed the Schuylkill over 
a Bridge at the Middle Ferry, halted on 
the Hill on the other Side. 

Set out again and Halted at the Sign 
of the Buck 21 miles to day, Stayed all 
Night. 

Wednesday the 9th July—Set out at 
Sun rise, Daniel Harvey and wife being 
halted and breakfasted at the 
Sign of the Spread Eagle, here for the 
first time in our Journey boiled the Tea 
Kettle, Set out again hindered by having 
two horse shoes put on, hard showers of 
Rain to day, halted at Downington, 22 
Miles to-day, Stayed all Night. 


unwell 


Thursday the roth July—Set out again 
hindered some time getting forage at a 
Mill, went on over exceedingly muddy 
bad roads, halted and dined at Caleb 
Ways, here perceived the Black mare 


badly foundered, drenched her with salt 
and water and sent her to the light wag- 
gon, went on and halted at the Sign of 
the Marriner’s Compass, kept by a Mr 
Taylor, in Pequa Valley, 134 Miles to- 
day only, occasioned by bad Roads and 
crossing the South Mountain and one 
of my waggons drove by James Starkey 
oversetting bottom upwards, to day the 
women were much fatigued by walking, 
Sarah Hervey walked eight and a half 
miles over the Hill at one heat. 

Friday the 11th July—Set out and 
passed over Roads full of bad Mud- 
holes, halted and breakfasted at the Sign 
of the Hat kept by Andrew Coldwell, 
hindered this morning by getting clasps 
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put round the felloe of a wheel, went on 
over muddy roads to George Prisly at 
the head of the Great Spring, Sign of 
the Bird in Hand and dined. Set out 
again and crossed the Canestoga Creek 
within two miles of Lancaster—17 miles 
to day, all cheery and in high spirits, 
stayed all night, it being the height of 
Harvest, took particular notice of the 
wheat which is bad in general so far, 
being killed by the severity of the 
weather, and much mildewed. 

Saturday the rath July—Set out Early 
and halted some time in Lancaster, had 
one new horse shoe put on. Drove out 
of town and breakfasted late—went on, 
halted at Scotts Mill and dined in the 
woods, went on again and were obliged 
to halt at a Private House, paraded our 
beds in a barn, this did not set well, 
Daniel went on to Elizabethtown in the 
Night, 16 miles to day. 

Sunday 13th July—Set out and halted 
at Alexander Boggs; at the Sign of the 
Bear in Elizabethtown, 4 miles to day ; 
Here John Gaston and Wife overtook 
us on their way home to the Mononga- 
hala River. 

Monday the 14th July—Set out at 
Sunrise, halted and breakfasted at Mid- 
dletown ; we are now in sight of the 
Susquahanna River; went on to Cham- 
bers Ferry crossed over to Captain 
Simpsons,—Set out again and forded a 
rapid Creek called Yellow Breeches, — 
very mirey roads—halted at Pattersons 
Tavern, 8 miles to day, stayed all night 
—here is good level land; the wheat 
along the road from Lancaster to the 
Susquahanna, appears to have plenty of 
straw but is much mildewed and rusty, 

‘Tuesday the 15th July—Set out again 









passed over exceedingly good level land 
and halted at Carlisle and dined—here 
lost my Dog— Set out again and passed 
over level roads full of bad mud _ holes, 
halted at Robert Simples ‘Tavern, 22 
miles to day—Rainy night. 

Wednesday 16th July—Set out and 
halted at Mr. Cracken’s Tavern at the 
head of the Great Spring and break- 
fasted, Road something better than 
yesterday, went on to Shippensburg, 
there halted and dined at Capt Scotts 
Tavern,—(when we dined at ‘Taverns 
we always made use of our own pro- 
visions,) Set out again in a hard rain, 
by advice took the right hand road that 
leads over the three hills, lately opened 
and made bya Mr. Skinner from Jersey, 
halted at Joseph Fenleys ‘Tavern at the 
Sign of the Ball, 19 miles to-day, a rainy 
night, Roads level but muddy in places 
to day. 

Thursday 17th July—Set out and 
halted at Coopers ‘Tavern at the foot of 
the first hill called the Blue mountain 
and breakfasted, all in good health and 
high spirits. Crops from the Susqua- 
hanna to this place exceedingly good 
and plenty, free from mildew and rust, 
then ends the good land until over all 
the hills except in spots, and here began 
sorrow, Set out and ascended the first 
Mountain so steep that we were obliged 
to double the teams to get up and very 
stony going down the other side, in this 
valley crossed a Creek called Cannogo- 
guinop, halted at said Mr Skinners who 
made the road, A hard rain coming on 
and our horses much worried we stopped 
the afternoon, 8 miles to day, stayed all 
night, Here Joseph Beeks daughter Ann 
was taken sick, 
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Friday 18th July—Set out again and 
rose the second hill called the North 
Mountain, this as steep and stony as 
the first, at the west fort forded a Creek 
in Path Valley, went on and halted at a 
Tavern, the Landlord drunk, a man who 
calls himself Noble with the Landlady 
on the Bed nursing the Landlord who 
was fast asleep; — this place affords 
neither forage nor water and whiskey 
nearly out. Coming down the last Hill 
Daniel Hervey left his stallion to follow 
the waggon, the horse took an old path 
and caused several hours search before 
he was found stripped of all his gears 
but the collar, consisting of a new blind 
bridle, a pair of leather lines, harnes, 
back and belly bands, and one iron trace 
the other having been taken to lock the 
waggon—about 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon set out and ascended the third hill 
called the ‘Tuscarora Mountain which is 
much steeper than the other. At or 
near the top there are several Cabins, 
in one lives or stays an old woman who 
appears to be very sick and in distress. 
At the West fort of this third Hill is a 
good farm— Went on a mile farther to 
a Mr Gimmersons who keeps a ‘Tavern 
and Store of Goods which he sells as 
cheap for hard cash as such Goods are 
sold in Jersey for paper money. Here 
had the misfortune to break one of my 
Waggon wheels, sent it on five miles this 
evening to be repaired, 8 Miles only to 
day: ‘This is the place called the Burnt 
Cabins, where the old road that passes 
through Chambers ‘Town comes into the 
old Road said to be twenty miles farther 
than the new one but much better and 
shuns two of the three Hills just men- 
tioned. Our women complain heavily 
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on account of being obliged to walk on 
foot over the Mountain. 

Saturday 19th July—About eleven 
o’clock set out all but the disabled 
Waggon and passed over barren side- 
ling roads, halted at Capt Birds at fort 
Littleton, 5 miles to day, one or two 
pretty good farms in this valley, here 
stayed for the Waggon wheel which was 
not finished until evening. 

Sunday 2oth July—Sent the repaired 
wheel to the Waggon, About eleven 
o’clock had a further hindrance by hav- 
ing three horse shoes put on, Set out 
and passed over barren roads good but 
much gullied, halted in the woods at a 
Run of Good Water at the foot of Side- 
ling Hill, 13 miles to day, stayed all night, 
heavy complaints among the Women. 

Monday 21st July—Set out and as- 
cended Sideling Hill up a good new 
Road made by said Skinner, halted on 
the top and breakfasted at Henry Liv- 
ingstons Tavern, went on over exceed- 
ingly stony Roads to Rays Hill, here 
cut saplings and chained to our Wag- 
gons, this hill steep, gullied, and very 
stony, Skinners men at work making a 
new Road down, we continued on to 
the crossings of the Juneatto, forded 
the River, and halted on the Hill ata 
Colonel Martins Tavern, Land Lord 
nor Lady at home, no feed but 2 
Rye sheaves cut up for which I paid 9d, 
the girls of the House very uncouth and 
surly; went on d_ halted at Cabin 
Tavern kept by a ).vsey Dutchman ; 12 
miles to-day. Road from Martins bar- 
ren and bad sideling hill; one felloe of 
one of my Waggons gave way, Mr. 
Shreve put in a new one. 

Tuesday 22nd July—Set out after 
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breakfast, went on and passed through 
Bedford, halted for a-horse shoe, went 
on four miles further and halted at John 
Bonnets Tavern at the forks of the Old 
Pennsylvania and Glade Roads, 15 
miles today, Here is an excellent farm 
with more than one hundred acres of 
the best Meadow land. Joseph Becks 
child very ill, stayed here all night. 

Wednesday 23rd July—Set out late 
in the morning, went over a poor coun- 
try and in the evening halted at a poor 
Dutch Hut where the Landlady was very 
angry with D. H. for pulling a radish. 
No feed at this Tavern nor anything 
else but whiskey, 13 miles today. The 
gnats very bad here. 

Thursday 24th July—Set out and 
passed on five miles to the fort of the 
Allagana Mountain, having now passed 
twelve miles along Dry Ridge and seen 
but two or three houses which are very 
poor,—went on and ascended the moun- 
tain which is nothing of a Hill to what 
we have passed, halted and dined a little 
off the road on the Hill, very rainy, we 
then proceeded on from the Allagana 
one mile into the Glades and halted at 
Christian Spikers where we stayed the 
remainder of the Day on account of the 
illness of the child, 13 miles to day ;— 
About eleven o’clock this evening, Ann 
Beck daughter of Joseph Beck, departed 
this life to the great grief of her parents, 
more so on account of being far distant 
from their former home. 

Friday 25th July—Sent to Berlin for 
a Coffin which arrived towards Evening 
when the child was decently interred in 
Mr. Spikers family Burying ground. 
Stayed here all night again. Still rain- 
ing by spells. 
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Saturday 26th July—Hired George 
Pancakee and two horses to put before 
my heaviest Waggon for 8/4 per day 
and find him and horses. Set out, halted 
at a Blacksmiths, had two clasps put on 
my Waggon wheel and one horse shoe 
put on— Set out and halted at Mr. 
Blacks, here is a family waiting for Jud- 
sims, went on taking a right hand road 
at an empty Cabin on account of the 
other Road being cut so much by heav- 
ily loaded Waggons, halted and dined 
at one Jacob Louts, went on and halted 
at a Dunken called Perkeys, 15 miles to 
day. The land in the Glades on the 
Roads we have passed poor. 

Sunday 27th July—Set out and after 
going a few hundred yards missed the 
most ‘material part of Daniel” Herveys 
property, it having gone before and 
taken a wrong road, a hue and cry was 
raised when to his great joy it was found 
unhurt. We passed on and began to 
rise Laurel Hill, halted and breakfasted 
at arun of Water. Set out again and 
ascended to the top of the Mountain 
over miry and stony Roads, then soon 
began to descend, first down a short 
steep hill, then a long gradual descent 
through chestnut Brush, the timber ap- 
pearing to have been killed by fire some- 
time before, huckle berries here as well 
as in many places before very plainly on 
the low green bushes,—this Road down 
is over logs and stones enough to dash 
all to pieces : At length we arrived at a 
house in Legenear Valley, it being Sun- 
day and rain coming on we stayed the 
afternoon and all night. Our women 
exceedingly fatigued by walking over 
the Mountain. 

Monday 28th — Set 


out and after 
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passing three miles halted and break- 
fasted. Set out again and found the 
steepest hill we had met with, in going 
up Chestnut Hill were obliged to put 
six horses to some of the heaviest 
waggons. Raining hard— Descend the 
Ridge and came into the other road 
which is so miry as to sink the Waggons 
to the hubs in many places, stopped ata 
Blacksmiths and had one shoe put on 
one of my horses— Set out again and 
met Joseph Wood on his way to Jersey 
from Little Kenhaway, he informed me 
that a house was ready for me in the 
forks of Youghaina, went on and was 
overtaken by John Fox with the intelli- 
gence that one of Daniel Herveys Wag- 
gons had broken down. I halted at 
John Bennetts junior it being the first 
house over all the mountains. In the 
evening all the waggons arrived less 
Daniel Herveys two. 12 miles today— 
D. Harvey last evening in coming from 
his Waggon to Mr. Bennetts, got out of 
the Road; it being very dark he could 
not find it again and was forced to take 
up his lodging in the Woods until day. 
Sarah Harvey and Sarah Beck walked 
six miles over very bad Roads this after- 
noan and arrived much wearied. 
Tuesday 29th July—Sent for D. Har- 
veys broken waggon and got a new axle- 
tree put in. We are now clear of the 
Mountains over which we have with 
much difficulty got so far safely except 
the misfortune of losing the child. The 
Allagania mountain, the Back Bone of 
America or the United States, is easy to 
ascend, being a long gradual ascent up 
Dry Ridge. Upon it, especially on the 
East side are very large white pines in 
great plenty ; the Glades is a high coun- 
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try or piece of land 18 miles wide :— 
Between this and the Laurel mountain 
the road for many miles is through 
chestnut Timber, such I never before 
saw for size and height— In many 
places as many rails could be cut on an 
acre as could be got out of the best 
Cedar Swamp in Jersey. The land is of 
little value but for timber. 

Wednesday 3oth July—Set out halted 
and breakfasted at Mr. Robesons, went 
on through a settlement on good level 
land for this Country, stopped and dined 
within four miles of Budds Ferry, here 
found a Mr. Brunt with a large family 
from Huntendon in Jersey bound for 
Kentucky, went two miles further and 
found Moses Juttle waiting for Judge 
Symmes, went on again and forded 
Youghagaina River, the water being so 


high as to come into some of the wag- 
gons that happened to drive a little 
amiss— Halted and stayed all night at 
Budd’s Ferry—14 miles te day— We 
are now in the forks— Here I received 
Colonel Bayard’s letter of instructions 
where to find the house prepared for 


me. 
Thursday, 31st July.—Set out, and 
halted at Capt. Petersons, where Cawet 
formerly lived ; went on, and took the 
Elizabethtown Road for several miles, 
when all the waggons left me and turned 
off to the right hand near the meeting 
house to Asher Williams. I went on 
with my family, and turned to the left 
of Mr. Walter Walls. A hard rain com- 
ing on, and the road difficult to find, I 
stayed the afternoon and all night. Mr. 
Wall is a Jerseyman, and very kind. 


Friday, rst August.—Set out. Mr. 
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Wall sent his son James as a guide with 
me; after going a mile or two, met Mr. 
Joseph Lemmon, the owner of the house 
I was going to, with Mr. Taylor. Walter 
Carr also accompanied us, with several 
others, to our new habitation, where we 
arived about one o’clock in the after- 
noon— All well, after a very fatigueing 
journey of 25 days since leaving Jersey. 
The house provided for me is a new one, 
30 feet by 26, two stories high, built of 
hewed white oak Logs, with a very good 
stone chimney. The house is not fin- 
ished, no family having lived in it until 
we came. We set to, stopped it with 
lime and clay, laid the upper floor with 
Chirety boards, and it is now pretty com- 
fortablefor Summer.— There is a Spring 
of good water within about five rods of 
the door. 

I have the privilege of pasture and 
fourteen acres of good land to sow this 
fall with wheat, and plenty of apples for 
house use, &c. &c. 

I have ridden over some of the neigh- 
borhood, and must say that the land in 
general is exceedingly good, producing 
excellent crops of grain— Many parts 
are too rich for wheat, though the crops 
in general are good. Indian corn in 
some places is excellent, in other fields 
it has been hurt by the wet season— All 
that truth can say against the place is 
that the land in general is hilly, though 
even the sides of the hills are very rich, 
producing Walnut, Sugar Trees, Ash, 
with a variety of other woods, &c.— As 
to the inhabitants, they are mostly from 
Jersey, very kind to new comers, as well 
as to one another; they live in a plain 
way, not spending much in Dress and 
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foppery, but are well provided with the 
real necessaries of life. 


IsRAEL SHREVE 


Rostrover Township, Westmoreland 
County, Pennsylvania, August 
roth, 1788. 


By Jacob Keelor, who faithfully dis- 
charged his duty in carefully driving a 
waggon. 


Forks of Yough, Decr. 26th, 1789. 
Dear Brother: 

Having an opportunity to Philada., I 
embrace it, and mention my situation or 
intended one. Since I have been here 
have wished to get Washington’s Bot- 
toms, and have at last obtained the whole 
tract on rent for five years. I wrote to 


the General by his Agent in this County, 


Colonel Canon, who a few weeks ago 
returned from New York; the General 
was pleased to order Colonel Canon to 
let me have the whole of the Bottoms 
so called at my own offer.— The old 
farm contains about 80 acres of im- 
proved upland, and about 40 of the best 
kindof meadow, a bearing orchard of 120 
apple & 100 peach trees ; the buildings 
as good as most in this Country—pretty 
well situated, and five other improved 
farms, that at this time rent for £43— 
1o— I am accountable for the whole 
rent, which altogether is £60—so that 
I shall have the old place for £16—10, 
to be paid either in money or wheat at 
3/ per Bushel. 

I considered that land at the Miami 
Settlement was rising fast, and that I 
had better pay this low rent for a well 
improved farm than barter away my 
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land at a low rate for land here— Land 
does not rise much in this place, owing 
to the great emigration down the River. 
It seems as if people were crazy to get 
afloat on the Ohio. Many leave very 
good livings here, set out for they know 
not where, but too often find their mis- 
take. 

I believe this as good as any of the 
settlements down the River for the pres- 
ent. The Mississippi trade is open at 
this time, and all the Wheat, Whiskey, 
Bacon, &c., buying up by those con- 
cerned in it; the highest price for Wheat 
is 4/ in trade, or 3/9 cash, whiskey, 3/ 
cash, and Bacon, gd. p. lb. cash, &e— 

On the farm where I am going is as 
good a stream for a Grist Mill as any in 
the whole forks, and a Mill that can be 
set going for, I believe, 450, and a 
number of years given for the repairs. 
I am in hopes of being able to set it 
going, as it will produce more grain than 
all the six farms on the tract. 

I am to have possession the first of 
April next—and flatter myself I have as 
good a chance as any person in my cir- 
cumstances could expect— I shall 
have nothing to attend to but my own 
private concerns—and think this way of 
life far preferable to any other.— Rich- 
ard Shreve is to have one of the small 
farms; they contain of improved land 
as follows ; one, 40 acres upland and 5 
good meadow ; one, 35 acres upland and 
7 good meadow; one, about 35 acres 
upland and 6 good meadow ; the other 
two about 25 acres upland and 5 or 6 
of good meadow each; the whole in 
fences, they being the year before last 
rented for repairs only, &c. Peggy 
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Shreve has a daughter; she and her 
husband have been very sickly this last 
fall, but have recovered. I am grand- 
father to another son;—John and his 
wife pretty well, as is our family at pres- 
ent, but expect the measles, as it is in 
the school where our boys go. I hope 
you are all well also— I am, with great 
respect and love, 
Your Brother, 
ISRAEL SHREVE 
To Caleb Shreve, Esq., 
The superscription on the back is: 
To Caleb Shreve, Esquire, 
Mansfield, Burlington County, 
New Jersey. 
Tobe left at Charles French’s, 


merchant, next door to Old 
Ferry, Philada. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Nore.—Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Mansfield, Burlington Co., N. J., 
was purchased by Caleb Shreve in 1699. 
The western portion of the building 
shown at the right hand end of the en- 
graving which accompanies this journal 
was standing at that time. The central 
part of the house was built by him about 
the year 1725, and the western end was 
completed in 1742 by Benjamin, his 
son. Benjamin bequeathed the home- 
stead, with other lands, to his son Caleb. 
From Caleb the property passed into the 
hands of his son Benjamin, who died in 
1844. Benjamin’s son Benjamin then 
became the owner of the homestead, 
and upon his death in 1877 it passed 
into the possession of his son Benjamin 
F., by whom it is now owned. The 
house is located upon an eminence, and 
the views from it are very beautiful and 
extensive. The internal arrangements 
of the house are in some respects very 


favd. by 
Mr. Richard Jones 
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curious, and possess many attractions , 
for the antiquarian in the old Dutch 
tiled fireplaces, cupboards and other 
fittings. 


S. H. SHREVE. 


NEW YORK CITY IN 1772 


AS DESCRIBED BY ST. JOHN DE CREVE- 
COEUR 
(Translated for the Magazine) 

The City of New York is beautiful, 
although irregular. This irregularity 
arises from the nature of the ground, 
and the steepness of the Peninsula upon 
which the first houses were built as 
much as from the necessity of making ar- 
tificial soil to enlarge the extent of the 
City, and procure for trade the neces- 
sary warehouses and wharves. The in- 
habitants owe this taste for building 
over the water to the early Dutch, but 
to their own intelligence their remark- 
able skill in execution. I do not think 
there are any cities on this Continent 
where the art of constructing wharves 
has been pushed to a further extent. I 
have seen them made in forty feet of 
water. This is done with the trunks of 
pines attached together, which they 
gradually sink, fill in with stones, and 
cover the surface with earth. Beaver 
street, to-day so far from the seashore, 
was so called because formerly it was 
a little bay, where these animals made 
a dike. I have talked with old inhab- 
itants, who have seen the tide rise to 
the neighborhood of the City Hall. 
You know that is more than four hun- 
dred fathoms from the sea. I know an 
old woman, who told me she had been 
whipped while a child for stealing 
apples in an orchard, which stood on 
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. the site now occupied by this same 
City Hall. 

Several of the streets have side walks 
on the two sides, paved with flat stones 
and ornamented with plane trees, the 
shade of which in the Summer time is 
equally beneficial to the foot passers 
and houses. Here is found Dutch neat- 
ness, combined with English taste and 
architecture; the houses are finished, 
planned and painted with the greatest 
care ; the merchants are intelligent, able 
and rich, and the artisans extremely 
skillful, especially the carpenters, cab- 
inet makers and joiners. Stone being 
scarce nearly the whole town is built of 
brick. Let those who, like myself, have 
experienced the extent to which the in- 
habitants of this city push hospitality 
render them the justice they deserve. 
New York being the fixed rendezvous 
of the English Packet ships, this City is 
necessarily the first where Europeans 
land; the reception they receive there 
is quite sufficient to give them a high 
idea of American generosity. as well as 
of the simple and cordial affability they 
will meet with in the other towns of the 
Continent. 

I know no place where food of every 
kind is cheaper and more abundant ; 
meat, pork, ham, mutton, butter, cheese, 
flour, fish, and oysters, all combine to 
render living wholesome and reasonable; 
thus every body lives in comfort, every 
one is nurtured on excellent food, the 
poorest laborer not even excepted. I 
could name you twenty-four different 
kinds of shell fish and fifty-seven of fish 
proper; each season furnishes a variety, 
which appears only for a short period. 
Each fishing smack is always followed 
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by a very small boat, made of cedar 
wood, and full of holes. It is in these 
travelling reservoirs that all the fish 
come to the New York market. The 


quantity of oysters which are brought 


here from every quarter is surprising ; 
all the great bays of Long Island, as 
well as the harbor, are full of them; 
they are ordinarily worth 36 sous the 
hundred. 

The streets are often cleaned, and are 
lighted in dark nights. The houses 
number three thousand four hundred; 
there are twenty-eight thousand inhab- 
itants, and twenty churches’ belonging 
to different sects. It is a pleasure to 
see the College with its beautiful archi- 
tecture. It is supplied with a good Li- 
brary and a large number of mathemat- 
ical instruments of great value. It is 
only to be regretted that this new Acad- 
emy was not built far away from the 
capital, in some rural retreat, where the 
scholars could be kept from the turmoil 
of trade, and the dissipations and pleas- 
ures always numerous in large cities. 
There has been lately built at a proper 
distance from the City, on elevated 
ground not far from the Hudson River, 
a magnificent Hospital for Sailors, the 
architecture, situation and arrangement 
of which are an honor to the good citi- 
zens, who founded, and the Legislative 
body which founded it. It is a public 
Institution, incorporated by an Act of 
the Assembly, and managed by persons 
who are elected. After the amounts 
supposed to be requisite were advanced 
by the subscribers, the Assembly of the 
Province granted it a considerable sup- 
plement. 

There is a Chamber of Commerce, 
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the members of which are incorporated 
by an Act of the Assembly. Three 
members of this Body, chosen each 
month by the rest, decide without ex- 
pense or delay all the mercantile dis- 
putes which are presented to them. 
This town also enjoys a Marine So- 
ciety, likewise incorporated. It is com- 
posed of a large number of subscribers, 
who have supplied the first funds. It 
gives annual pensions and other assist- 
ance to the widows and children of Ship 
Masters and other Seamen, who fora 
certain number of years have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Society a por- 
tion of their yearly pay. The good 
which results from this institution is in- 
appreciable. It has a fund of $30,000,” 


and increases daily. 
It is hoped that New York will very 


soon be abundantly supplied with a 
quantity of water sufficient for the use 
of houses and washing of the streets. 
A fire pump is now being erected, the 
piston of which is eleven inches in di- 
ameter, which is to give twelve strokes 
a minute, and supply fifty-eight pails of 
water at each movement of the balance 
wheel.’ All the inhabitants of the City 
are divided into Companies, the mem- 
bers of which are obliged to keep sus- 
pended in the hall of their houses a 
certain number of leathern buckets, and 
a certain number of bags. They are 
obliged to carry these to fires with the 
greatest speed, to help the Firemen to 
preserve order, to carry water and to 
save the effects of the victims. 

There is also in the City of New York 
an Insurance Company, well managed 
and very rich. This tends to animate 
and encourage trade. 
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This City is surrounded on every side 
by water; for at a little distance a stream 
flowing from the North river empties into 
the Sound, and at a slight expense a 
canal could have been cut which would 
have made the city a perfect island; I 
do not know why this has not been 
done ; the city can only be reached by 
water except at King’s-bridge, where a 
narrow bridge connects the island of 
Manhattan with the Continent. From 
the Jersey side it can only be reached 
by the Paulus Hook ferry across the 
Hudson river; from the Long Island 
by the Brooklyn ferry ; these arms of the 
sea are about a half league wide. The 
inhabitants of the east side of New Jer- 
sey take advantage of their rivers which 
empty into New York bay to carry to 
the city on decked sloops all their pro- 
ducts ; the Sound brings to it the greater 
part of those which the province of Con- 
necticut raises, the great North River, 
those of the vast region which it 
waters; and foreign vessels arrive by 
Sandy Hook on which there is a fine 
Light-house, one hundred and twenty 
feet in height. 

Nothing is more beautiful, nothing 
can give to the contemplative spectator 
a higher idea of the wealth of this City, 
as well as of the nature of a happy and 
free trade, than the multitude of ves- 
sels of all sizes which are constantly 
tacking in this Bay, to leave the harbor 
or to reach the City ; this is the reason 
why so much business is done here with- 
out noise and without carts. 

Never was there an island more sterile 
than that of Manhattan, on the point of 
which New York is built. The wealth 
and industry of the inhabitants have 
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everywhere overcome nature, and every- 
where vanquished the obstacles she had 
set. The eye of a European is agree- 
ably surprised to see the interior of this 
desert cultivated and filled with farms, 
these rocky shores planed down, turned 
into delightful gardens, ornamented with 
elegant houses, pretty retreats, planted 
with fruit trees, and become meadows 
and cultivated fields. This spectacle is 
still more touching than that which the 
Town presents, because these wonders 
are the result of an industry, a persever- 
ance, a pastoral and rural taste, which I 
prefer to commerce, and which is truly 
edifying when found united in the same 
persons.—Leétres d'un Cultivateur Amért- 
cain, Paris, 1787. 


' The City’ of New York counts twenty 
Churches within its walls, that is, three Episco- 
pal, the finest on the Continent ; one of these 
has a portico built upon stone columns sixty feet 
in height ; one Jewish ; one French Calvinist ; 
one German Calvinist ; one Reformed Calvinist ; 
one Methodist; two Presbyterian; one Old 
Dutch, the earliest of all; two New Dutch; 
one Anabaptist ; one Seceder; two Quaker ; 
one Moravian, and two Lutheran. 

? 394,000 livres tournois. 

3’ This pump was entirely destroyed by the 
war, and the City lost seventeen hundred 
houses, 
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BAPTISM OF INDIANS AT FORT STAN- 
wix.—When Dr. Peters, Rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, went to 
Fort Stanwix, in 1768, he must have 
performed some effective missionary 
work, as is testified by his baptisms 
among the Indians, a record of which 
he made on his return home in the 
Church books. 

When in Philadelphia, a few days ago, 
I had access to the Church records, 
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and send herewith an abstract Uteratim 
et verbatim therefrom embracing the 
Indian baptisms, which I believe have 
never before been in print, and may 
form an interesting item for the Maga- 
zine. 

Minutes of Vestry of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, 5th September, 1768. “ The 
Rector informed the Vestry that there 
was to be an Indian Treaty held 
at Fort Stanwix, for the settlement of a 
boundary line between the Indians and 
His Majesty, and other matters of im- 
portance; and that the Governour and 
Council had desired he would attend it, 
from a belief that his long experience 
in Indian affairs would enable him to 
be of great service there; and as he 
thought with them, that he might be of 
some service, being personally acquain- 
ted with Sir William Johnson, and hav- 
ing received letters from Mr. Croghan, 
Sir William’s deputy, expressing their 
opinion that his attendance would be 
serviceable, he had consented to go; 
and Dr. Smith was so good as to promise 
to do his duty in his absence. The 
Vestry unanimously expressed their sat- 
isfaction, and kindly said, they were a 
little fearful it would be too great an 
undertaking, considering the Rector’s 
state of health.” (Dr. Peters was then 
sixty-five years of age.) 

From Christ Church Records : 

Regina, daughter of John and Mary Ruth, ee 
William, son of Rut (a Tuscarora Indian), Aged 12 mos. 
Mary, daughter of Nichas (an Oneida Indian), ** 144 yrs. 
Teasanickta, a Tuscarora adult Indian. 
William, son of same, 

Elizabeth, daughter of same, 4 
John, son of same, 27 
Attohichon, a Delaware Indian girl, %4 


Catharine, her sister, 12 
Sarah, an Indian girl, 3 


8 years old. 


“ 
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Peter, an Indian boy, 

John Harris, a Tuscarora Indian, 
David, an adult Tuscarora, 30 
A son of Henry and Sarah, Mohocks, 3 months old. 
Thomas, son of Adam (an Oneida Indian), Oct. 1, 1768. 
Dorothy, daughter of Henry and Margaret 

of Oneoquago, Sept. 17, 1768. 
John and Elizabeth, twins of Sagiaturka, 

a Shawaness, Aged 5 months. 
A daughter of Henry and Mary, Mohocks, Oct. 26, 1768. 
Carastaatzi, son of Joseph, a Mohock, and 

Carastaatzi, a Conewager Indian, Oct. 28, 1768. 
Anna, a Tuscarora Woman, Aged 25 years. 
Mary, daughter of Augustus and the above 

Anna, Aged 18 months. 
A daughter of Seth and Christiana, Indians 

of Oneoquago, 

Mary, wife of William, an Oneoquago Indian. 
A son of the said William and Mary, June 1, 1768. 


9 months old, 
18 years old, 


“ “ 


Oct., 1768. 


Sarah, dau’r of Dan’land Margaret Pearson, Aug. 18, 1768, 


Mary, dau’r of Rich’d and Margaret Potter, April 1, 1768. 
Daniel, son of Daniel and Sarah Bourke, Oct. 18, 1768. 


T. H. M. 


COATS OF ARMS ON GRAVE STONES.— 
A list of these family insignia, preserved 
upon old American grave-stones, would 


be an appropriate contribution to Amer- 
ican genealogy and history, and could 
find no more excellent medium of pub- 
lication than the pages of the Magazine. 
As an example to others I open the 
list. In the admirable collection of 
epitaphs from the old burial ground of 
Groton, Massachusetts, recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Samuel A. Green, there 
are sketches of coats of arms upon the 
grave-stones of 

Jonas CuTter, died Dec. 19, 1782, 
age, 55. 

JONATHAN CLarRK Lewis, Esq., died 
April 7, 1781, in his 32d year. 

OLD Morratiry. 


AN OLD FASHIONED PIRATE,—£-xtract 
of a letter from Virginia, 1719. Capt. 
Teach, alias Blackbeard, the famous Py- 
rate, came within the Capes of this Col- 
ony in a Sloop of six Guns and twenty 
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Men; whereof our Governor having 
Notice, ordered two Sloops to kx .itted 
out, which fortunately met with him. 
When Teach saw they were resolv’d to 
fight him, he leap’d upon the Round- 
House of his Sloop, and took a Glass of 
Liquor, and drank to the Masters of the 
two Sloops, and bid Damnation seize 
him that should give Quarter; but not- 
withstanding his Insolence the two Sloops 
soon boarded him, and kill’d all except 
Teach and one more, who have been 
since executed. The head of Teach is 
fix’d on a Pole erected for that Purpose. 
W. K. 

CONTINENTAL COCKADE.—Vew Lon- 
don, August 8, 1798. A citizen of this 
place, not wishing to be despised for not 
wearing a cockade, and having a large 
quantity of a certain species of money 
in his possession, ornamented his hat 
with an old Continental Fifty Dollar bill. 

PETERSFIELD. 

SHARP PRACTICE. —SProvidence, De- 
cember 23, 1759. The people to the 
northward, about Rhode Island, Marble- 
head, etc., have fallen into a new way of 
trade, whereby they supply the French 
Colonies with all manner of provisions: 
They secretly load their vessels with 
provisions, and go to some of the Dutch 
and Danish islands, where the Captain 
and all his English people remain, put- 
ting Dutch or Danes on board, with 
Dutch or Danish papers, and send them 
to the Cape, Port au Prince, &c. The 
vessels return laden with sugars and 
molasses; and the English Captain with 
his people carry them to the port from 
whence they came. Two of the prizes 
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sent in here by Captain Braddock are of 
this sort, and so is Captain McDaniels. 
PETERSFIELD. 

ASSASSINATION OF LA SALLE.—“ This 
is the manner in which Father Anasta- 
sius related to me the assassination of 
the aforesaid Sieur (de la Salle). 

“ As I have already said they departed 
with a savage to guide them ; when they 
approached the spot I have named, and 
M. de la Salle seeing no person was 
disturbed, when he perceived a flock of 
eagles in the air. The sight of them led 
him to believe that those he was in 
search of could not be far distant, and 
he accordingly fired a shot so that 
should they be near by they might hear 
and reply. This caused his death, for 
it served to warn the assassins who 
prepared themselves. Hearing this shot 
they had little doubt that it must be 
from the aforesaid Sieur, who was ap- 
proaching them; they therefore arranged 
to surprise him. The man, named Du- 
haut, had passed the river with Larche- 
vesque, and the said Duhaut, seeing 
from a distance M. de La Salle coming 
directly toward them, hid himself in the 
heavy grass to wait the passage of the 
said Sieur, who dreamed of no danger 
and had not even recharged his gun after 
firing. M.de La Salle first perceived 
Larchevesque, who appeared a little 
further off, and asked him where the 
Sieur de Morenger, his (La Salle’s) 
nephew was. Larchevesque replied 
that he was at the water crossing. At 
the same moment a shot was fired by 
the aforesaid Duhaut, who was close by 
in the grass; the shot struck the afore- 
said Sieur in the head, and he fell dead 








on the spot without a word, to the great 
astonishment of Father Anastasius, who 
was close to him and supposed he would 
be treated in the same manner; so that 
he hardly knew what he had better do, 
whether to advance or fly, as he has 
since told me. But the aforesaid Duhaut 
appearing cried out to him not to be 
afraid, that no harm would be done him, 
that it was in a stroke of despair that he 
had committed the deed, that for a long 
time he had longed to revenge himself 
on the Sieur de Morenger, who sought 
his ruin, that he had been the chief 
cause of the loss and death of his 
brother and sundry other things. The 
aforesaid father was greatly disturbed. 
When the assassins were all assembled 
they stripped M. de La Salle with the 
greatest cruelty, and took off even his 
shirt; the surgeon especially treated 
him with derision, naked as he was, 
calling him a great bashaw. After thus 
stripping him they dragged him to the 
thicket, where they left him to the 
mercy of the wolves and other wild 
beasts. When their rage was thus ap- 
peased they began to think of resuming 
their journey to join us, when they pro- 
posed to get rid of me in case they found 
me in a state of defense. But as they 
wished to carry off their meat when 
leaving, they offered some knives to the 
savages to help them to cure and came 
to us.” 

This is the account given by Joutel 
in his Relation. (Margry’s French Dis- 
coveries and Settlements, &c.) La Salle 
was murdered while on journey of dis- 
covery from Matagorda Bay to the 
Illinois River. The murder was in 
March, 1687. EDITOR. 
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JOHN PAUL JONES A RUSSIAN ADMIRAL, 
—We learn from authority that the Chev- 
alier John Paul Jones is appointed by the 
Empress of Russia a Rear Admiral, and 
that he is to command a squadron in the 
Black Sea, to act against the fleet of the 
Captain Pacha.— Zhe Daily Advertiser, 
NV. Y., August 4, 1788. J. AS. 
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FIRST LINEN AND CALICO PRINTING 
IN AMERICA.—The following advertise- 
ment will probably fix the date of the 
first practical printing of linens and 
calicoes in America. If any of your 


readers can furnish an earlier date of 
the actual operation of this valuable art, 
they will please communicate it to your 
Magazine. 


Printed Linens—Notice is hereby 
given, that the subscriber, living in 
Oxford, at the house where Doctor 
Campbell formerly dwelt, carries on the 
business of Printing Linens in Oyl, and 
with the best of colours, and a diversity 
of figures, agreeable to the European 
method, which will bear washing. As I 
expect to leave Oxford in the Spring, 
and as this business can be carried on 
in the Winter, those who incline to have 
work done will reap an advantage by it, 
as those who have linens printed can 
have it lay bye, for several months, be- 
fore they will have occasion to use it, 
whereby the colours will become more 
fixed and durable. Thin flayed cloth re- 
ceives the impression and strikes through 
the best, fine cotton and linen and linen 
sheets; linen or tow sheets, that are half 
worn will do more service in a general 
way than imported calicoes. Bed and 
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Window curtains, vallens, counterpains,. 
men’s and women’s gowns, waist-coat 
patterns, and handkerchiefs, and gen- 
erally any article will be done as cheap 
as the expense will admit. Womens 
gowns are printed for six shillings, and 
from that price to twelve shillings the 
old way, according to the number of 
colours, and the neatness of the flowers.. 

Any sort of produce or money will 
be received as pay for work done. 
Business in this way which individuals 
may order, will be cheerfully entered 
upon, and faithfully executed by their 
humble servant, SAML JENNISON. Ox- 
ford Sept 5th, 1781. 

N. B. A variety of patterns with 
different colours and figures may be 
seen at the house aforesaid. JMMassa- 
chusetts Spy, September 20, 1781. 

W. K. 

PEPPERRELL COAT OF ARMS.—In a 
note to the life of Sir William Pepper- 
rell by Usher Parsons the Pepperrell 
Arms are described as bearing “ three 
pine-apples or cones-vert,” with a “ fleur- 
de-lis;”” and it is added “no crest, it 
being an ancient coat before crests were 
used,” 

Now these pines-cones of Maine and 
the emblem of France surely indicate 
that these arms were originally granted 
to Sir William for his victory with 
Maine troops over the French at Louis- 
burg. Parsons must be in error. What 
is the record in the Herald office ? 

GARTER. 

COLONIAL WIG TAX.—The Assembly 
of New York resolved September 9, 1730, 
that a Tax of Three Shillings should be 
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laid “on every Inhabitant, Resident or 
Sojourner, young or old, within the Col- 
ony, that wears a Wig or Peruke, made 
of human or horse Hair, or mixed, by 
whatever Denomination the same may 
be distinguished.” 

Were Wigs taxed in the other Ameri- 
can Colonies ? REx. 

A CURIOUS JUDICIAL RECORD,—Par- 
sons, in his life of Pepperrell, recites a 
curious record of the court-martial held 
at Louisburg after it fell into the hands 
of the New Englanders. “Among other 
complaints before the court was one 
against Captain Piercy, who was charged 
by three complainants with drinking 
‘Long life to the Pretender’ which, at 
that time, was deemed high treason. 


Piercy was arraigned before the court, 
and the charge and affidavits being read 
in solemn tone, the question was put, 
‘What is your defence, Sir, in reply to 
this charge of treason in drinking long 


life to the Pretender?’ ‘ May it please 
your Honors,’ said the Captain, ‘the 
complainants entirely misunderstood 
me. I drank Jong life to the potatoes !’ 
The Captain’s defense was deemed satis- 
factory.” Of what variety the potatoes 
were the court records do not say, and 
Mr. Parsons does not inform us. Were 
they perchance Blue-noses ? 
BLUE-NOsE. 
SIR PETER WARREN’S HORSES. — In 
1754 Sir Peter Warren, from the moneys 
received by him as commissions on the 
Cape Breton expedition, sent out from 
England “two large black horses for 
Massachusetts,” and “proposed that 
they should be sent into several parts of 
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the province, and that every one that 
profited by them should pay the neces- 
sary expenses for their keeping.” The 
horses were landed well, though the 
passage was very troublesome. Are 
there any known descendants of this 
stock ? STOCK-BREEDER. 

EARTHQUAKES IN CANADA.—Where 
can one find the earliest and best ac- 
counts of the earthquakes in Canada? 
At one time, near the middle of the 
seventeenth century, vast quantities of 
ashes fell. What was the explanation ? 

OuTIs. 

MARM GAUL.—When I was a boy in 
Charlestown the youngsters were some- 
times frightened by stories of “Old Marm 
Gaul,” or “Gorl.”” On more than one 
occasion of youthful wrong doing I fan- 
cied that she was after me (and I was 
particularly nervous about dusk) in the 
form of a short, repulsive old hag, with 
a stout cudgel, and, I think, a bag big 
enough to put a bad boy in. Who was 
“Old Marm Gaul,” and what was she 
doing around Boston ? 

BreEED’s HILL. 

HIsTORIC CHINA-WARE.—The writer 
has in his possession a fragment of an 
old china plate, on the under side of 
which is painted the following inscrip- 
tion : 

“This piece of plate is most respect- 
fully presented by the N. Y. Abolition 
Society to Mrs. Wm. Kemble, in testi- 
mony of the exalted opinion they pos- 
sess for her character as a philanthropist, 
and of the salutary example which she 
has set before the citizens of her native 
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State of Maryland—dy reason of its claim 
as her proper possession, 
Second of (obliterated) which the laws 
of her land entitled her to rec. of the 
Society. A. Tappan, Sec.” 
Can any reader of the Magazine give 
the history of this piece of plate? It 
belonged to the late Gouverneur Kemble. 
CAG 
URSULINE CONVENT IN MASSACHU- 
sETTS. The Circular or Prospectus of 
the Ursuline Convent, which once flour- 
ished at Mount Benedict, now a part of 
Somerville, Mass., bore a picture of the 
convent, printed from a steel or copper 
plate. This circular was of four duo- 
decimo pages. Can any reader of the 


Magazine tell who has a copy of the 
same? It was printed at Boston by J. 


H. Eastburn. F, 

COL. ROBINSON’S LETTER TO ANDRE,— 
Was the letter which Marbois says was 
found among Arnold’s papers, and which 
Sargent in his life of André ascribes to 
Col. Beverly Robinson, genuine, and by 
whom was it written ? 

In the appendix to the life of André, 
page 447, Sargent says: “ Mr. Sabine, 
whose opportunities for procuring in- 
formation about the Loyalists was very 
great, declares it certain that Arnold 
was in communication with Robinson 
before he went to West Point,” and 
adds: “It is probable that the letter 
which Marbois says was found among 
his papers was the first overture received 
from an agent of Sir Henry Clinton, and 
was written by Robinson.” Then fol- 
lows the letter, “retranslated here,” as 
he says, “from the French version.” 
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The letter is interesting, and if genu- 
ine, most important, as showing the in- 
ducements held out to Arnold for his 
desertion. It was without signature. 
Arnold is urged to restore peace, upon 
the ground that the colonies could not 
much longer sustain the unequal strife. 
England now offers, the writer says, 
every thing, and more, than the Colo- 
nies asked when the war began: a Co- 
lonial Parliament, which shall vote all 
taxes, and make all laws, with only a 
nominal recognition of the Crown. In 
a word, every thing the Colonies had 
asked was to be granted, Independence 
only excepted. It is an exceedingly 
plausible letter, and if genuine, shows 
that other than selfish motives were pre- 
sented to Arnold by the British emis- 
saries. Is the letter genuine ? 

Count Barbé Marbois, a Peer of 
France, and Secretary of the French 
Legation at the time of the conspiracy, 
says in his “Complot de Arnold et de 
Sir Henry Clinton contre les Etats-Unis 
de Amerique,” published in Paris in 
1816, the letter was found among Ar- 
nold’s papers (after his treason), and 
was the first overture received by him 
from an agent of Sir Henry Clinton.” 
Then he says: “Il etoit concer in ces- 
terms,” and then inserts the whole letter 
in quotation marks. We have then the 
positive statement of Marbois that it 
was found among Arnold’s papers after 
his flight; and if not genuine, he must 
not only have made an untruthful state- 
ment, but also forged the document. 
For this there seems to be no motive. 
On the contrary, this letter tends to show 
that Arnold may possibly have been in- 
fluenced in part by less criminal motives 
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than those usually ascribed to him, and 
Marbois shows in his whole work no dis- 
position to extenuate to the least extent 
Arnold’s crime. Why then should the 
genuineness of the letter be questioned ? 

Because no one except Sargent, so far 
as I know, has ever referred to it. 
Sparks, in his life of Arnold, does not 
allude to it. He acknowledges his ob- 
ligations to Marbois, and his work as 
being of “ especial value,” but he refers 
(see his preface) to a translation by 
Walsh, and published in the second vol- 
ume of the American Register, and this 
translation, and not the original, Mr. 
Sparks evidently used, because in this 
translation this important letter is omit- 
ted; and if Mr. Sparks used the transla- 
tion, it would explain his omission to 
mention the letter. 

It is not improbable that such a letter 
may have been written, and the opinion 
of Sargent that it was written by Bev- 
erly Robinson is corroborated by the 
fact that he came up the Hudson with 
André in the Vulture to meet Arnold, 
and was evidently an important agent in 
the treasonable negotiations. Does any 
one know any more in regard to this 
letter ? Is it in existence ? Has any one 
spoken of it except Marbois and Sar- 
gent? Did Beverly Robinson write it ? 

Chicago. Te A. 

BIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. DR, CUTLER. 
The Historical Magazine for May, 1860 
(vol. 4, p. 153), printed in its columns of 
“ Historical and Literary Intelligence,” 
the following : “ Life of Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler.—Rev. Edwin M. Stone, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has in a state of forward- 
ness a Life of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, 
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LL. D., of Hamilton, Mass. It will 
include journals kept by Dr. Cutler, 
while at New York, in 1787, as agent of 
the Ohio Land Company, contracting 
for land in the Northwest Territory, and 
also of a journey to Marietta, in 1788. 
Mr. Stone has spent several years in col- 
lecting the correspondence of Dr. Cutler, 
scattered over the United States and 
Europe, relating to science, history and 
public affairs. In this he has been un- 
expectedly successful, and the results of 
his labors will greatly enrich the volume. 
This work will give a just position to 
one connected with some of the most 
important events in the history of our 
country, and will be a valuable contri- 
bution to this department of literature. 
Before closing up his work, Mr. Stone 
is anxious to obtain such incidents as 
may be treasured in the memory of the 
aged, or have come down as authentic 
traditions. Persons in possesion of such, 
or having letters or other mss. from the 
pen of Dr. C., will render a service by 
sending them to him. 
examination, will be safely returned to 
their owners.” 

A circular letter of similar import was 
issued by Mr. Stone, dated March 8, 
1849. The Life of Dr. Cutler has, there- 
fore, been “on the anvil” for twenty- 


The mss., after 


nine years ; and it 1s more than eighteen 
years since the public have had any 
information (as above) of its progress. 
Letters addressed to Mr. Stone directly 
by the Cutler family and others, asking 
for information, have not been answered. 


Can any correspondent give information 


as to the present forwardness of the 
work and the prospects of its publi- 
cation ? ¥ 
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REPLIES. 


BATTLE OF MONMOUTH (II., 408, 569). 
A correspondent signing himself “'Tren- 
ton,” seeks to disparage my account of 
the Battle of Monmouth by the com- 
parison of my statement and a citation 
of Sir Henry Clinton’s report. If official 
military reports are not open to investi- 
gation and are to be received as un- 
answerable or infallible history, what 
need, then, is there for a subsequent 
writer to attempt to sift out the truth. 
If such a rule is adopted, it would simply 
be necessary to stereotype the reports, 
on one side or the other, and rest the 
case, on the principle of the Dutch 
justice, who invariably decided after 
hearing the plaintiff because, he said, 
“if he listened to both parties it only 
bothered his head.” If all the official 
reports on both sides were published, 
without comment, it would be impossible 
to reconcile the contradictions, as was 
absolutely the case in regard to Mon- 
mouth. For instance, contrast the fol- 
lowing statements. Sir Henry Clinton 
says he marched from Monmouth, at 10 
P. M., by the light of the moon and to 
take advantage of this. I believe him. 
Washington says, “he [Clinton] moved 
about 12 P. M.,” when the moon had 
I think Washington’s informants 
On the other hand, I 
believe Washington is the more correct 
when he says “The slow advance of the 
enemy had greatly the atr of design, and 
led me, with many others, to suspect 
that General Clinton, desirous of a gen- 
eral action, was endeavoring to draw us 
down into the lower country, in order 
by a rapid movement to gain our right, 


set. 
were mistaken. 
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and take possession of the strong grounds 
above us. This consideration, and to 
give the troops time to repose and refresh 
themselves from the fatigues they had 
experienced from rainy and excessively 
hot weather, determined me to halt at 
Hopewell township, about five miles 
from Princeton, where we remained till 
the morning of the 25th.” Greene, sec- 
ond alone to Washington as a strategist, 
corroborates the latter’s view, and pretty 
much all the testimony establishes the 
idea by implication, that Clinton moved 
slowly to invite an attack on ground 
favorable to the admirable organization 
of his “three arms.” Caldwell, third 
Editor of the noted “ Portfolio,” in his 
“Memoirs, &c.,” of M. G. Nathaniel 
Greene, remarks at page 76, “For this 
lingering advance, no plausible reason 
could be assigned, except a wish on the 
part of Clinton to engage his adversary 
in a general action.” 

Reports are very often written with 
the sole intention of deceiving; for 
example, Napoleon’s bulletins. Even if 
the Americans did destroy some of the 
small bridges, they made no effectual 
stand. ‘They abandoned the important 
pass at Mount Holly and bridge over 
Rancocus Creek, and von Eelking only 
mentions one attempt to break down, 
completely, one important bridge (at 
Crosswicks), which was frustrated by the 
Hessian Jagers. If one clause of Sir 
Henry’s report is extracted as incontro- 
vertible evidence against my deductions, 
on the same principle the whole report 
should be accepted verbatim, ‘This is 
the only fair alternative. I read from 
fifty to seventy-five authorities and 
judged for myself, and then submitte 
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the original article in Ms. to one of our 
regular Major-Generals, himself a mili- 
tary writer, who served throughout the 
Rebellion and held the highest subor- 
dinate commands. This reply has been 
likewise laid before one of the most ac- 
complished and successful of our Major- 
Generals and by him considered an all 
sufficient answer to “Trenton.” It is 
very likely there were two reasons for Sir 
Henry’s slow advance : First, his desire 
to court a fight ; second, his determina- 
tion to bring off in safety his trains of all 
kinds, his armies’ “loot,” and the vast 
“ impedimenta”’ which embarrassed _ his 
movements. An army encumbered with 
a superabundance of vehicles moves 
very slowly over the best of roads and 
under the most favorable circumstances. 
General de Wimpffen, writing as late as 
2d of September, ’78, speaking of the 
French army at home, marching over 
the finest possible routes ‘at the most 
propitious season of the year, when 
speed was the desideratum of the hour, 
says “ We accomplished in some or sev- 


eral (quelques) days scarcely a distance 
of six to eight leagues, eighteen to 
twenty-four miles.”” As a set off to this, 
Clinton, in a new country, amid heavy 
showers of rain, alternating with fatal 


heat, on very bad roads, mostly deep, 
heavy sand, although kept back by a 
train which stretched out twelve to four- 
teen miles, in spite of opposition and 
every effort to destroy the bridges, etc., 
accomplished eighteen to twenty-three 
leagues, fifty-four to seventy miles (ac- 
cording to the roads as then or now laid 
out) in eight or nine days. Calculate 
this. He left Philadelphia on the 18th 
and was at Monmouth on the night of 
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the 26th June, according to his own 
Engineer’s map, of which a copy is in 
the N. Y. Historical Society. 

If one clause of Sir Henry’s report is 
to demolish my reliableness, then the 
rest of it should be accepted, however 
unfortunate its citation might prove, 
whether as regards Washington or any 
one else. 

I drew my inspiration from a library 
of books and maps, and stand by the 
result arrived at with so much care. 

J. W. ve P. 

THE MOHAWKs. — (II., 635.) That 
the word Mohawk was, in general use, 
to designate not only the tribe cf the 
Iroquois that bore that name but the 
whole confederacy, appears from the 
following : 

When Admiral Walker was in Boston 
harbor preparing for the Canada expedi- 
tion of 1711, he entertained the Chiefs 
of the Connecticut and New York 
Indians on board the man of war the 
Humber. The Admiral gives an ac- 
count of what passed on the occasion in 
his journal. 

“This afternoon Lieutenant General 
Nicholson came abord, and with him 
some of the Chief Indians from the five 
Nations, called the Mohawks. ‘They 
were much surprised and amazed, as 
well as pleased, at the Bigness of the 
Ship and the Number of Men and Guns 
which they saw. I entertained them as 
I had done the Connecticut Indians 
with some Musick and the Seamen 
Dancing and they appeared very much 
delighted therewith, and then enter- 
tained us with their Way of Dancing 
which was a very different Manner to 
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any thing ever seen in Europe; for each 
in his turn sung a song and danced, 
while the rest sate down and hum’d 
and hollow’d at distinct Periods of his 
Dance, with a Tune very odd and loud, 
but yet in Time. When they had 
ceased Dancing one of them in the 
Name of the five Nations made a long 
Speech to me which the Interpreter told 
me was to this Effect, viz: ‘That they 
had long expected what they now saw, 
and were much rejoiced that the Queen 
had taken such care of them, of which 
they had almost despaired ; that at this 
Time they would exert themselves in a 
most extraordinary manner and hoped 
that the French in America would now 
be reduced.’ 

“He that spoke delivered himself 
with much Gravity and Sagacity, and to 
me they seem’d to be a People of 
Thought and Understanding, Serious 
and void of Levity. I told them by the 
Interpreter that now an End would be 
put to all their Wars and a lasting Peace 
ensue and drank to them wishing them 
Success and Prosperity, and that this 
Expedition might Create so good an un- 
derstanding and Friendship between the 
Queen and their Nations as would last 
forever. They pledged me, and drank 
the Queen’s Health; and when they 
went away, I gave them cheers and 
guns. It seems these are of more Ac- 
count and Consideration than those of 
Connecticut, the Country from which 
they came being able to bring a pretty 
good Force into the Field.” 

.. A: &. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
—(IL., 698.) The following resolution, 
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passed by the Board of Aldermen, 
March 17th, 1817, will remove all doubt 
as to the origin of the name of Franklin 
Square. 

“Resolved, That the Square now called 
St. George’s Square at the intersection 
of Cherry Street be hereafter named and 
called Franklin Square as a Testimony 
of the high respect entertained by this 
Board for the Literary and Philosophical 
Character of the late Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin.” W. K. 








BOOKS WANTED. 


We beg to inform our subscribers that here- 
after we shali devote so much of this column as 
may be necessary to a department of BOOKS 
WANTED. Through this medium collectors will 
be enabled to communicate with each other, and 
thus perhaps acquire books for which they have 
sought elsewhere in vain, or dispose of books for 
which they may'have no further use. Collectors 
desiring to avail themselves of this column will 
please give their addresses in full, so that those 
who wish to communicate with them can do so 
directly, and not through us, ; 

RATES, 30 cents a line of ten words. Adver- 
tisements must be accompanied by the cash in every 
instance. A, S. BARNES & CO. 


J. Horr Suror, Lock Box 1088, Zanesville, O. 

Has for sale or exchange for historical works, 
a copy of Knight’s Shakespeare, Virtue & Yor- 
ston’s Edition, 2 vols., 4to, illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, 


O. H. MARSHALL, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John Hector (Créve Coeur) Letters from 
an American Farmer. Philadelphia. Matthew 
Carey. 1794. 


J. Sabin & Sons, 84 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 
Burke’s Virginia, 4 vols., 8vo, wsczt. 
Beverly’s Virginia, zzcut. 

(Peters, S.) History of Connecticut, London 
edition, uncut. 

Brereton’s Virginia, 4to. 

Bullock’s Virginia, 4to. 

Hamor’s Virginia, 4to, original edition. 

Weymouth’s Voyage to Virginia, 4to. 

Hariot’s Virginia, London, 1588, 4to. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D-—N. Y. Post office.) 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES OF PROVIDENCE, 
with a preliminary Essay on the Love of 
Books. By HORATIO ROGERS. 4to, pp. 255. 
SIDNEY S. RIDER. Providence, 1878. 


The series of sketches gathered together in 
this elegant volume were originally written for a 
local newspaper, and thence copied into the 
American Bibliophist. They now appear en- 
larged, rewritten, with many additions and an 
essay on the Love of Books, in this attractive and 
permanent form. Providence deserves the name 
of a university town, and the rare value of its 
private libraries bears constant witness to the 
culture of its private citizens. 

The place of honor in this collection naturally 
belongs to the John Carter Brown library, which 
is unsurpassed in its rare Americana, except 
by the magnificent collection with which, and 
its appropriate housing, Mr. Lenox has endowed 
New York. An elaborate catalogue of the rich 
collection of the merchant prince, John Carter 
Brown, prepared by John Russell Bartlett, is 
well known to students of American history. 
The work before us gives some account of 
its chief rarities, among which are numbers 
of original tracts, besides complete sets of the 
earlier editions of collected voyages. Next in 
order comes the library of Joseph J. Cooke, 
styled the Richard Heber of Providence, 
whose residence at Elmwood is running over 
with books, already estimated at twenty thous- 
and in number, and continually added to with a 
rapidity only equalled in the increase of the 
Gongressional Library at Washington, the Astor 
in New York and the Public Library of Boston. 
From the sale of the great Menzies’ collection, 
which took place in New York in 1876, an event 
in bibliographical history, Mr. Cooke carried 
away over eleven hundred volumes, which cost 
in the aggregate more than twelve thousand dol- 
lars. ‘This is a grand collection, in which belles 
lettres and history have equal attention. One of 
its gems is a well-known copy of Eliot’s Indian 
Bible ; another, the Ms, letters of Washington 
to Joseph Reid, which brought two thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars—both obtained at 
the Menzies’ sale. 

The next in order is that of John Russell 
Bartlett, a thorough working library, not ex- 
tensive, but carefully selected, and thorough in 
the branches of Geography and Archeology. 
These are followed by descriptions of the libra- 
ries of Royal C. Taft, abounding in pictorial 


galleries and works of general illustration ; of 


Mr. Alexander Farnum, rich in its collection of 
Dibdins and specially illustrated works. Of 
this collection, the high praise is given that 


every author appears in it at his best. The 
library of Mr. C, Fiske Harris is decribed as a 
house full of books; books having overrun his 
residence, from garret to cellar, as thoroughly 
as the rats the famous Mausethurm of Bishop 
Hatto. American poetry, from the earliest 
period, is the specialty of Mr. Harris. His 
poems now number over five thousand titles. 
Features of this collection are the abundance 
of folios of rare prints, complete sets of the 
etchings of Waterloo and Salvator Rosa, anda 
large assortment of early typography, including 
specimens of the rare Block Books. 

The library of Mr. Sidney S. Rider, the ar- 
dent bibliographer, whose heart as well as head 
is in the business of books, contains some cu- 
rious volumes; two hundred titles of Dorr war 
literature, a hundred year series of Providence 
newspapers, carefully indexed by himself, and 
rare manuscripts, orderly books, etc., of the 
revolutionary period, 

The last account is of the library of the au- 
thor, Horatio Rogers, a collection of four thous- 
and volumes, arranged in a room twenty feet 
square. Montaigne, if our memory serves, 
lived in a circular library, lighted from the top, 
books lining the entire circumference from floor 
to skylight. Mr. Rogers has squared the circle, 
but his cases overrun doors and windows, hav- 
ing, if we rightly understand his description, 
not even a spot whereon a ghostly raven 
could sit and prophecy. It is strong in biblio- 
graphy, and rich in missals, wood-cuts, copper- 
plate portraits, miniature paintings, 

The preliminary essay on the Love of Books 
shows that to this careful description Mr. Rog- 
ers has brought the enthusiasm of a Dibdin and 
the heart of a Charles Lamb. We have read 
it with delight, not unmixed with the pain which 
every such description causes us in the reopen- 
ing of the irreparable wound caused by the de- 
struction of a library of twenty years selection, 
the contents of which (four thousand volumes) 
were from their bindings ‘‘ untimely ripped” by 
a faithless Vandal custodian, and sold for old 
paper, while the covers remain to attest that 
Dr. Wynne’s account of its rare treasures was 
not overdrawn. 

The beautiful volume before us is illustrated 
with fine views of the interior of the libraries 
and proofs of the book plates of their owners. 


THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER, 
APOSTLE OF THE INDIES AND JAPAN. From 
the Italian of D. BARTOLI and J. P. MAFFEI. 
With a preface by the Very Rev. Dr. FABER. 
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Eighth American from the last London edi- 
tion. 8vo, pp. 653. JOHN Murpuy & Co, 
Baltimore. (1877.) 

This elaborate history of the life and apos- 
tolic labors of one of the most illustrious mem- 
bers of the Order of the Society of Jesus, was 
originally given to the world in the year 1858. 
A companion of Ignatius Loyola, Xavier was 
one of the original members of the order 
of Jesuits, which has carried the fame of its 
founder to the four corners of the earth. To 
the careful memoirs of its followers the student 
of American history is indebted for most of his 
knowledge of the condition of this continent 
and its inhabitants at the period of the arrival 
of the white man. The field of St. Francis 
was Japan. During his ten years’ mission this 
‘*apostle of the Indies” is said to have planted 
the faith in fifty-two kingdoms, and to have 
baptised a million persons. 


FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC. LEC- 
ture delivered at the Old South Church, 
March 30, 1878, by RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
16mo. The Riverside Press. HouGuron, 
Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1878. 


In compact form and a clear but incompar- 
able style, every part of which is transparent 
and attracting, the philosophic sage surveys the 
past and present of the Republic, and predicts 
its future destiny. In the past he considers the 
planting of America as the culmination of the 
triumphs of humanity. In the present he holds 
that America represents in the opinion of na- 
tions the sentiment and the future of manhood, 
The new conditions of human life here are fa- 
vorable to human progress. The lodging the 
power in the people holds things closer to com- 
mon sense, and republics are less liable, in his 
judgment, to run into follies than courts and 
aristocracies. Not the less unsparing, however, 
is his sharp denunciation of the evil tendencies 
which aré shown in our political economy; the 
disregard of precious things, the selfishness of the 
individual, the partisanship of the citizen. ‘‘Part- 
ies,” he remarks in his pungent vein, ‘‘ keep the 
names, but exhibit a surprising fugacity in creep- 
ing out of one snake-skin into another of equal 
ignominy and lubricity, and the grasshopper on 
the turret of Faneuil Hall gives a proper hint of 
the men below.” 

Everything yields, so that w// alone cannot 
be relied on for our salvation. Still, as the 
faults in the working appear in our system, they 
suggest their own remedies. The hope is that 
ours is the country of poor men, of practical 
democracy, of mankind in its shirt sleeves—all 
hard at work—in the steady improvement of 
public schools, and the orderly instincts of the 
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people. Beyond these that we are a nation of 
individuals, of highly\intellectual organizations, 
and quick to see and feel moral distinctions. In 
this is our hope. 

In the European influences on American so- 
ciety he finds the first danger that would excite 
the alarm of a ‘‘ temperate wise man.” While 
our politics threaten England, English manners 
threaten us. How thoroughly true this is can 
readily be understood by the visitors to our fash- 
ionable summer watering places, where every- 
thing is English, and the table talk turns upon 
the insignificant movements of London society, 
as recorded in the twaddle of the London World 
and Vanity Fair. This is rendering America, 
which has been free and original for ahalfcentury, 
again provincial. No crime so great in the eyes 
of an original mind like that of Emerson as 
imitation. He despises it, and lashes it with 
the thongs of his scorn. He would reserve 
America for those native or foreign who have 
cast out the passion for Europe. Those for 
whom London and Paris have spoiled their 
own homes can be spared to return to these cit- 
ies. We have no use for them. Those that 
remain shall decide whether we shall be a mul- 
titude of people, or the new nation, guide and 
law-giver of all nations, as having clearly chosen 
and firmly held the simplest and best rule of po- 
litical society. 

When so many voices are lifted up, crying 
aloud against the demoralization of the times, 
and noisily proclaiming the decadence of the Re- 
public, it is cheering to hear such words of 
promise and hopeas these. In the felicity, with- 
out example, that has rested on the Union thus 
far this calm seer finds new confidence for the 
future. He sees in all directions the light 
breaking. To use his own closing words, as we 
have in nearly all that precedes them in this 
brief notice, ‘‘ Trade and Government will not 
alone be the favored aims of manhood, but 
every useful, every elegant art, every exercise of 
imagination, the height of reason, the noblest 
affection, the purest religion will find their home 
in our institutions, and unite our land for the 
benefit of man.” 


THE JAMES RIVER TOURIST—A BRIEF 
Account oF IHlIstoRIcAL LOCALITIES ON 
JAMES RIVER. pp. 51. Prepared by W. D. 
CHESTERMAN. For sale by WAkT, JOHNSTON 
& Co. Richmond, Va., 1878. 

This is, as its title implies, a guide to the lo- 
calities of this historic river, famous alike in the 
early annals of the country and as the line of 
operations in one of the most colossal struggles 
of modern times. There are a few well-exe- 
cuted illustrations, 
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ECONOMIC MONOGRAPHS. A SERIES 
OF ESSAYS BY REPRESENTATIVE WRITERS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH TRADE, FINANCE 
AND Po.iTical. Economy.  8vo. ES 
Putnam's Sons. New York, 1878. 


I, WHY WE TRADE AND How WE TRADE— 
or an Inquiry into the Extent to which the 
Existing Commercial and Financial Policy of 
the United States restricts the material Pros- 
perity and Development of the Country. By 
Davip A, WELLS. 


II. THE DOLLAR OF THE FATHERS VERSUS THE 
DOLLAR OF THE Sons, By Davip A. WELLS. 


III. THe TarirF QuEsTION AND ITS RELA- 
TIONS TO THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL CRISIS, 
By Horace WHITE. 

V. FRIENDLY SERMONS TO PROTECTIONIST 
MANUFACTURERS. By J. S. Moore. Pub- 
lished by the Council for Tariff Reform. 


V. Our REVENUE SYSTEM AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE: SHALL THEY BE REFORMED? By 
ABRAHAM L, EARLE. 


VI. FREE SHiIps: THE RESTORATION OF THE 
AMERICAN CARRYING TRADE. By Caprain 
Joun CopMAN. 


VII. SUFFRAGE IN Cities. By SIMON STERNE, 


VIII. PRrorecrioN AND REVENUE IN 1872. By 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER. 

IX. FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES ; THEIR 
COMMERCIAL RELATIONS CONSIDERED WITH 
REFERENCE TO A Proposed TREATY OF RECI- 
PROCITY,. By PARKE 
Gopwin, M. MEssirr, LEON CHOTTEAU and 
J. S. Moore. 


A series of papers. 


In this valuable collection of monographs 
may be found careful examinations of the 
economic condition of the United States; each 
from the pen of a well-known advocate of a 
special class of doctrine, which may be best ex- 
pressed by the word liberal as distinguished 
from restrictive. ‘They are all doctrinal in their 
manner of treatment; their purpose is not in- 
quiry, but instruction, In the main the views 
they propound are sound, although by no means 
accepted as correct by individual consent. No 
series as able has yet appeared in this country. 
The cheap rate at which they are published 
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places them within easy reach, and they form 
an excellent antidote to the economic nos- 
trums with which the country is flooded. We 
shall notice these issues hereafter in detail, and 
endeavor to keep pace with the interesting 
discussions. 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, 
FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO THE PRESENT 
Time, Intwo volumes. Translated from 
the French of J. M. S. DaurIGNAC by 
JAMEs CLEMENTS. Second revised edition, 
with an appendix from 1862 to 1877. Two 
volumes. 12mo, pp. 421 and 399. JOHN 
Murruy & Co. Baltimore, 1878. 


Monsieur Daurignac, the author of this ex- 
cellent compendium of the history of the famous 
order, founded by Ignatius Loyola, was not a 
member of this Society, but received ample aid 
in material and information from its leaders. 
The idea of a company seems to have been de- 
rived by Loyola from the romances of chivalry, 
which were the staple literature of the sixteenth 
century, and the order was patterned on those 
of the Round Table, the Knights of the San- 
Graal and other romantic institutions. He first 
conceived the idea in 1522 while secluded for 
penance in a cave near Manresa in Catalonia. 
In January, 1523, he embarked at Barcelona 
for Jerusalem, where he purposed to found his 
Society. Compelled to return to Europe, he 
entered the University of Alcala, whence he 
was driven by his too great zeal in conversion 
to Salamanca, and thence in turn to Paris, the 
famous University of which he entered in 1528. 
Here he met Peter Lefévre, Francis Xavier, a 
nobleman of Navarre, and a few other choice 
spirits, whom he associated with him in his work. 
In 1537 the companions separated, some for 
Rome to place themselves at the disposal of the 
Pope, others for the celebrated universities of 
Italy to obtain recruits. Previous to their de- 
parture Loyola announced to them that the 
order they had founded was ‘‘ The Society of Je- 
sus.” The book is divided into accounts of the 
several generalships, from the first of St. Igna- 
tius Loyola, 1541-1556, to the twenty-third of 
Father Peter Becket, 1853-1860, An appendix 
brings the history down to 1878. 

The missions of the Society in America in- 
clude that of New York and Canada, connected 
with which are several Indian missions. The 
American Province of New York, as it is styled, 
numbers 308 members; of Maryland, 293; 
Missouri, 334. The early history of American 
colonization is interwoven with that of the Jesuit 
missions, and this account of the order deserves 
a place in every historical library, 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
WILBURN WATERS, THE FAMOUS HUNTER 
AND TRAPPER OF WHITE Top MOUNTAIN, 
embracing early history of South-western Vir- 
ginia, sufferings of the Pioneers, etc., etc. 
By CHARLES B. COALE, 8vo, pp. 265. G. 
W. Garry & Co. Richmond, 1878. 


The author of this sketchy volume was for 
thirty-three years editor of the Abingdon Vir- 
ginian, and the chapters which compose it were 
originally parts of a series of articles written for 
this weekly paper for the purpose of preserving 
for the use of historians scattered facts con- 
nected with the settlement of South-western 
Virginia. 

White Top Mountain, or as it is now famil- 
iarly known in its neighborhood, Iron Moun- 
tain, isa peak in the Appalachian range, near 
the point where the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee join at a common cor- 
ner. Until quite recently, it has been almost 
unknown, save to the trappers and hunters or 
an occasional swindler fleeing from the pursuit 
of the law. Its summit is a vast field of three 
to five hundred acres, without other vegetation 
than a profusion of wild grass, and bordered by 
a growth of timber of enormous height of the 
Norway spruce species, known by the name of 
Lashom. 

On the base of this mountain nearly a half 
century ago lived Wilburn Waters, the hero of 
the story, then a youth of twenty. To this day 
the hermit hunter, as the author calls him, has 
lived a lonely life in the obscure ‘‘ cove” which 
he made his home. He is one-fourth Indian, 
which may account for his preference of this 
lonely life to the comforts of civilization. His 
father was a French Protestant, who emigrated 
to Charleston about the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The earlier chapters describe his first 
adventures as a woodsman, in which he had 
many escapes from the wolves and bears, and 
savage bucks of the vicinity. The later chap- 
ters contain matter of more historic importance ; 
accounts of the first settlement in Southwest 
Virginia at St. Clair’s Bottom, in what is 
now Smyth county, where an adventurer of this 
name fixed his home about 1755, the period of 
Braddock’s defeat. The soils and products of 
Washington county, the saltworks, the natural 
curiosities of Tazewell county are carefully de- 
scribed, and traditions of pioneer life, and remi- 
niscences of the war are narrated with an easy 

en. 

The closing chapter gives a history of the 
weeping willow, and derives the descent of a 
part of the large family of this tree, the Salix 
Babylonica, from two willows which were grow- 
ing on the estate of General Tate, at Broad 
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Ford, near the saltworks, in 1806, The first 
weeping willow planted in America was from a 
twig of the tree sent to the poet Pope from 
Egypt, brought over to America by an English 
officer in 1776, presented by him to Mr. Custis, 
Washington’s stepson, and by him planted 
at the Custis estate of Abingdon on the 
Potomac. 


HAMMERSMITH ; HISHARVARD DAYS 
CHRONICLED, By MARY SIBLEY SEVERANCE. 
I2mo, pp. 524. The Riverside Press. HouGH- 
TON, OsGoop & Co. Boston, 1878. 


This is a college story, in which boat races, 
cricket and class-day festivals have more place 
than any of the more serious part of stu- 
dent life. The curtain lifts at Parker’s well- 
known tavern, the favorite resort of Harvard 
boys, where the heroes of the morning boat race 
had gathered of a midsummer afternoon. It 
was class-day somewhere in the fifties. The 
inquisition of the big wigs, as the examination 
is entitled, describes the annual scene in Har- 
vard Hall. Well do we remember tumbling 
over the old benches one hot day in the forties 
to the lower seat at a professor’s call—the flaps 
of our first tail coat flying in the wind, and our 
first stove-pipe pointing the downward way. 
But there was no such familiarity bétween big 
wig and examinee as seems to have existed 
between Professor Darby and Tom Hammer- 
smith, A chapter describes the foot-ball match 
on the Delta, when Seniors and Sophs met the 
Freshmen and their Junior protectors in the days 
when kicking was considered necessary to edu- 
cation. And what stirreth blood like the shout 
of the combatants in this most spirited of games, 
and the wild cry of Home, when the tight strung 
ball is sent to bounds, ‘The hand to hand strug- 
gle, into which the game had degenerated in the 
fifties, was unknown to the friendly rivalry of 
the older time. 

College clubs and secret societies, the latter 
the curse of all colleges and utterly hostile to 
the spirit of American institutions, have their 
part, and the female element is introduced 
to an extent which seems exaggerated. Save on 
class-day, a petticoat was a vara avis on college 
grounds, and the occasional visitors in bonnets, 
who made the meadows green, were curiously 
scanned from a very safe distance by all save the 
lordly Seniors, on whose backs the shell of the 
chrysalis was already showing cracks, 

There is a love story, to which Tom is a party. 
He graduates in due form, and enlists for the 
war with one of his class. Matrimony and 
California life conclude the story. To us it 
brings up few memories of old Harvard, as it 
was in our day. 
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THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 
IN THE UsE oF Money. A New Source of 
Production and Exchange. By T. B. Hower. 
8vo, pp. 592. [The Riverside Press.] Houcu- 
TON, Oscoop & Co. Boston, 1878. 

This weighty volume, dedicated to the bank- 
ers of the United States, professes to promulgate 
an entirely new theory of money, and conse- 
quently of deposits, which the author admits is 
‘* so entirely opposed to all current ideas and the 
language which embodies them, that to get a fair 
hearing at once may perhaps be difficult.” Ar- 
gument and the understanding of argument cer- 
tainly require an agreement as to the meaning 
of the words or terms in which it is conveyed. 
Mr. Howe ascribes to words meanings not ac- 
cepted, and labors therefore under the necessity 
of teaching his alphabet before stating his propo- 
sitions. We venture to say that few persons will 
consent to undergo this preliminary instruction. 
Money he claims is a unit of valuation, and 
nothing more. The ordinary mind supposes 
that a unit of money is simply a certain amount 
of metal, which legislation has made the meas- 
ure of value. Bullion is value. Bullion stamped 
is money, and its own intrinsic value being de- 
clared by such stamp, becomes the measure of 
other values. Any departure from this ele- 
mentary principle is sure to lead into a fog of 
misunderstandings. 

The inquiries of Mr. Howe extend over the 
whole field of finance. He takes issue with 
the theories of Mill and Price as to the causes of 
crises and panics. Value and price he declares 
to be in reality the same, and intrinsic value a 
contradiction in terms. We doubt whether such 
assertions and denials will find adherents. To 
us they seem to be logical consequences of the 
original error in his definition of money. The 
banking systems of the United States, Great 
Britain and France are contrasted, but they are 
not, it seems to us, correctly defined. The circu- 
lating medium of the three nations is the same, 
a mixture of coin and paper. Unfortunately 
the proportion of the two component parts are 
not the same. In France, where financial pan- 
ics never occur, the proportion of metal to paper 
is as seven totwo. In England, where they oc- 
casionally occur, as of five totwo. Inthe United 
States before 1860, where panics constantly oc- 
curred, the ratio was nearly three to two. The 
stability of the finances of a country does not 
therefore so much depend upon its wealth as the 
ratio of coin to paper in its circulating medium. 

The subject’ is too vast for more than brief 
mention. We refer our readers to the volume 
itself, where he will find much that is sound and 
proven, with much that is of doubtful merit 
and entirely theoretical. 
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THOMAS NEWELL, WHO FIRST SET- 
TLED IN FARMINGTON, Conn., A. D. 1632, 
AND Ilis DrEscENDANTS. <A Genealogical 
table, compiled by Mrs. MARY A. (NEWELL) 
HIALL. 8vo, pp. 268. CoCHRANE Bros, 
Southington, Conn., 1878. 

Who and what the Thomas Newell was who 
founded the family here commemorated does not 
appear. His name is among the original settlers 
of Farmington about 1640. His descendants 
and their marriages are numerically arranged, 
and there is an alphabetical index. 


SMITHSONIAN’S MISCELLANEOUS 
COLLECTIONS, 258. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL IN- 
DEX TO NoRTH AMERICAN BOTANY ; or Cita- 
tions of Authorities for all the Recorded 
Indigenous and Naturalized Species of the 
Flora of North America, with a Chronolo- 
gical Arrangement of the Synonymy. By 
SERENO WaTSON. Part I. Polypetalae. 8vo, 
pp. 476. Published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, March, 1878. 


This is a contribution towards a history of the 
known species of North American plants. It is 
exceedingly valuable as a book of reference, giv- 
ing indications as to where all known information 
touching upon the systematic botany of America 
can be obtained. The territory embraced in- 
cludes Greenland and the Arctic coast upon the 
north and the borders of Mexico closely adja- 
cent to the United States on the south. 


MEMORIALS OF THE HISTORY FOR A 
HALF CENTURY OF THE SOUTH CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH, Boston, Collected for its 
Jubilee Celebration, February 3, 1878. 4to, 
pp. 11g. Franklin Press. RAND, AVERY & 
Co. Boston, 1878. 


This memorial volume is composed of an his- 
torical discourse, read on the morning of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1878, the day of the Jubilee celebra- 
tion, by Edward E. Hale. The sketch covered 
a period of fifty years of church history. The 
South Congregational Church sprung from the 
united efforts of three circles of people. The 
corner-stone was laid August 7, 1827. The re- 
maining chapters contain letters from Dr. Hunt- 
ington, and a discourse by Mr. Hale on the 
Sermons of our Fathers, read February Io, 
1878. Notes on the original members com- 
plete the book. 
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AGAMENTICUS, BY E. P. TENNEY. 
16mo, pp. 262, LEE & SHEPARD. Boston, 
1878. 

Readers of the Magazine may remember the 
erudite and amusing sketch of a Lost City in 
New England, by Mr. De Costa. Therein may 
be found an allusion to the story of Agamenti- 
cus, which flourished upon paper at least soon 
after the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
‘*In truth,” adds the learned antiquary, ‘‘ it 
should be known that Agamenticus, like Tarsus 
of Cilicia, was no mean city, for while Boston 
was still a collection of poor huts huddled to- 
gether under a hill, the corporation of Agamen- 
ticus basked in the beams of municipal splen- 
dor.” In 1642 it had a mayor, and two annual 
fairs on occasion of the Festivals of Saints James 
and Paul. 

This mysterious city Mr. Tenney has chosen 
for the scene of his curious story, the design of 
which, involved in many convolutions, seems to 
be to teach in the life of the principal personage 
of the tale, Pastor Benson of Agamenticus, a 
Christian lesson. Mr. Tenney is thoroughly 
imbued with the realistic spirit of our day. He 
draws his characters, not from imagination, but 
from actual life. Samuel Moody, Pastor of 
York, on the Maine coast, was the original of 
David Benson, and the words of the latter even 
are taken from the anecdotes told of the former. 
Habits are faithfully portrayed, and the costumes 
of the people accurately described. Herein lies 
the historic value of the work. ‘“ The Agamen- 
ticus women,” we are told, wore linen with a 
blue stripe in it, and then turned it over to the 
men folk, who cut their Sunday pantaloons out 
of it, but the boys had to be content with trous- 
ers of tow-cloth. The girls walked to church 
adorned in butternut—colored flannel of their 
own make—carrying their shoes in their hands 
till they were close upon the meeting house.” 
The women wore Shaker bonnets, shaped like 
log-houses; the men carried long muskets. The 
church pulpit resembled an inverted bell, in 
which the minister stood for the clapper. Here 
we have a perfect colonial scene in a few broad 
artistic touches, 

The chapter on the taking of two cities, in 
which the City of Zion was first captured by the 
heaven scaling enterprise of prayer, and Louis- 
bourg thus secured to the strong right arms of 
the godly people of Kittery and Agamenticus, 
under doughty Pepperrell and brave Peter War- 
ren, is an amusing description of the absolute 
dependence of our Puritan forefathers on the 
efficacy of much praying. There is a vein of 
satire in the account of the chain shot that 
Sewall Benson pitched into the enemies of Zion 
on the day and hour of the capitulation of the 
French, which so greatly contributed to the 
victory of the New England troops. But the 
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reader must read for himself. He will be amply 
repaid, 

The bases of authority are the Moody and 
Preble biographies and genealogies, and Em- 
ery’s Ancient City of Gorgeana. 


LIFE OF JOHN FITCH, THE INVENT- 
OR OF THE STEAMBOAT. By THOMPSON 
WESTCOTT. 12mo, pp. 428. J. B. LIppin- 
EOTT & Co. Philadelphia, 1878. 


The purpose of this volume the author plainly 
announces in his preface is to establish that John 
Fitch was the inventor of the steamboat, and 
that Robert Fulton, whose memory has been 
honored by statesmen, orators and writers, was 
but the imitator and copyist. He bases his argu- 
ment upon the successful experiments made by 
Fitch from 1786 to the year 1790, when they 
were crowned by the running of a passenger 
and freight steamboat on the Delaware. 

If Fitch’s success in 1790 does not entitle him 
to the honor of priority in inventions, then Mr. 
Westcott asserts that it must be accorded to 
Symington’s steamboat, which was tried in Eng- 
land in 1788, and practically succeeded in 1801. 
Fulton’s experiments at Plombieres were not 
made until 1803, and his triumphs on the Hud- 
son were not had until 1807. 

We give the argument almost in the words of 
the author. Mr. Westcott has not confined 
himself, however, to a scientific treatment of 
the subject. He supplies the best biography of 
Fitch yet written, that of Whittlesey being 
meagre and unsatisfactory in detail. John Fitch 
belonged to the Connecticut family which gave 
a Governor to that colony, He was born at 
Windsor, near Hartford, in 1743, and educated 
in the latter place, which was famous for its 
educational advantages from the first beginnings 
of the liberal settlement. The narration gives 
an account of his early life, of his mathematical 
studies and mechanical pursuits under severe 
personal privations, and endless variety of ex- 
perience. During the revolution he served in 
the New Jersey line, where his evil star still 
followed him. Towards the close of the war 
he visited Kentucky, where he had an appoint- 
ment as deputy surveyor. Here he had a glimpse 
of success, and made locations of land war- 
rants on shares with a clergyman friend. His 
own share reached sixteen hundred acres. While 
on one of his expeditions he fell into the hands 
of the Indians, and was taken prisoner to Can- 
ada. Meanwhile Cornwallis had been captured 
with his army, and a general exchange of pris- 
oners was effected. Fitch again visited the 
West, and made extensive surveys on the Ohio 
and Great Kanawha, and on his return made a 
map of the North-western territory, which he 
engraved upon a sheet of copper, hammered 
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and polished with his own hand, and then print- 
ed from a press also made by himself. 

He now turned his attention to the applica- 
tion of steam to land travel and navigation, 
stimulated no doubt by the example of Christo- 
pher Colles, whose experiments in the applica- 
tion of steam were attracting attention. We 
shall not follow him through his various efforts 
to secure legislative appropriations in aid of his 
schemes to his final success, nor his many quar- 
rels and controversies. Even when complete 
success had crowned his experiments, and de- 
monstrated the correctness of his plans, mishap 

ursued bim ; his boat took fire, and new boilers 

ad to be constructed. At this period Fitch was 
almost destitute both of money and friends— 
the latter alienated by his irritable temper. 
While engaged in his most important enterprises 
he was often in want of even decent clothing. 
About 1793 he left the United States for France. 
That country was hardly in a state for success- 
ful enterprises, and the next year the restless 
inventor returned as a common sailor to his na- 
tive land. In 1796, aided by Chancellor Liv- 
ingston, he propelled a steamboat by a screw in 
the Collect Pond in New York. He then revis- 
ited Kentucky to form a company, on the West- 
ern waters. There is not much known of his 
life at this time. He brought it, however, to 
an abrupt conclusion, as an unsuccessful experi- 
ment, by suicide in July, 1798. 

The mental and moral, as well as the intelli- 
gent traits of this ‘‘child of misfortune” are 
well described in this thorough biography, in 
which a complete table of contents and elabor- 
ate index leave nothing to be desired. 


NOTES ON THE VIRGINIA COLONIAL 
CLERGY. By EDWARD D. NEILL, Presbyter of 
Reformed Episcopal Church. Reprinted from 
Episcopal Records. 8vo, pp. 34. 1220 San- 
som street, Philadelphia. 1877. 

The competence of Mr. Neill for this class of 
investigation is well known. In the first chap- 
ter he gives an account of the chaplains of the 
early expeditions to Virginia, of whom Rev. 
Robert Hunt, who landed with the founders 
of Jamestown, was the first. Rev. Mr. Glover 
came over with Sir Thomas Gates in 1611. Al- 
exander Whitaker was Minister at Henrico 
from 1611 to 1617. Besides the short biogra- 
phies, there are some initial notes concerning 
their views and works. Chapter II concerns 
the clergy from 1619 to 1630. Chapter III, 
those from 1630 to 1660; Chapter IV, from 
1660 to 1688. In Chapter V is a more elab- 
orate notice of the life and times of James 
Blair, D.D., the founder and first rector of 
William and Mary College. Blair was gradu- 








ated from Edinburgh University. Chapter VI 
treats of the life and times of Jonathan Bouch- 
er, the Tory clergyman, 1759 to 1775. He was 
born in England in 1738, landed at Port Royal 
in 1759, and was called to the ministry in 1762, 
and preached at Leeds. At the breaking out of 
hostilities he announced that he would preach a 
sermon on the day set aside for fast by the au- 
thorities. Arrived at church, he found the desk 
occupied by a republican curate, and a crowd at 
the door to prevent his entrance. He drew a 
pistol, and attempted to force his way through, 
but was pushed out. The next Sunday, how- 
ever, he preached the sermon prepared for fast- 
day on a text from Nehemiah II, 10, 11. In 
August he fled to England, where he became 
Vicar of Epsom, and died in 1804. 


RAILROADS —THEIR ORIGIN AND 
PROBLEMS. By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Jr. 8vo, pp. 216. G, P. PuTNAM’s Sons, 
New York, 1878. 

The railroad system of the United States has 
for many years had a careful and patient observer 
in this accomplished gentleman. The present 
treatise is divided into two parts—the first the 
genesis of the railroad system, the other ‘* the 
railroad problem.” The first of these opens with 
an account of the celebrated pageant of 1830, 
when George Stephenson, the inventor of the 
locomotive, received his ovation on the opening 
of the Manchester and Liverpool railroad, an 
occasion also memorable in its episode of the 
death of Mr. Huskisson, accidentally injured. 
Mr. Adams does not concur in the usual belief 
that the first American railroad was the Quincy 
railway of 1826. This he claims was only a 
tramway until 1871. The cars were moved bya 
stationary engine. To South Carolina he ac- 
cords the palm of having been the first to follow 
the English example, by the construction in 1830 
of a machine at the West Point foundry works 
in New York, which began its trips in Charles- 
ton in 1831. A railroad, however, had been 
completed between Schenectady and Albany, 
August 12,1830, The same year an engine, con- 
structed by Peter Cooper, was beaten by a horse 
on atrial of speed on the Baltimore and Ohio 
road, Yet with these small beginnings Amer- 
ica was more ready than Europe to take advan- 
tage of Stephenson’s initiative. A railroad mania 
ensued ; Massachusetts led in 1826, Pennsylvania 
followed in 1827, Maryland and South Carolina 
in 1828. The trunk line of the New York Cen- 
tral was chartered in 1828. Albany and Boston 
were connected by rail in 1841. 

In the discussion of the railroad problem Mr. 
Adams recites the experiences of Great Britain, 
Belgium, France and Germany under their dif- 
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ferent systems—with their plans of individual 
proprietorship, government control and govern- 
ment ownership. Some remarkable articles in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes have admirably de- 
scribed the advantages and drawbacks of govern- 
ment interference. The New World system is 
based on a different theory ; but under any con- 
ditions a railroad must somewhat partake of the 
character of a monopoly, and of a monopoly 
which favors or injures beyond redress ; this as 
it affects locality. In describing its effect upon 
individuals, Mr. Adams makes the profound re- 
mark, that wherever an enterprise partakes of 
the character of a monopoly, as the water supply, 
gas lighting, telegraph facilities, or railroads, the 
effect of competition is ‘‘ not to regulate cost or 
equalize production, but under a greater or less de- 
gree of friction to bring about combination and a 
closer monopoly.” This is an invariable law, and 
knows no exceptions. In considering this branch 
of the problem, or rather this problem, he ex- 
amines the competition and resulting combina- 
tions of the grand trunk lines which diverted 
trade from New York, until the New York Cen- 
tral totally withdrew from all agreements, and 
set to work to restore New York supremacy, 

The present condition of the American rail- 
road system Mr. Adams pronounces to be 
wretched. The consolidation of interests under 
the Vanderbilt control is gradually building up 
an enormous ‘‘one man combination,” and simi- 
lar combinations are absorbing the roads in the 
West and on the Pacific Slope. The Union 
Pacific alone controls three thousand miles of 
track. 

The scheme of the Southern Railroad and 
Steamship Association 1s examined, and ap- 
proved as containing every essential safeguard 
against abuse, and is considered a great advance 
on any other form of solution which has yet 
been suggested, but Mr. Adams is wary in his 
judgment; as he justly remarks, the history of 
railroads is a history of surprises, and the future 
has no doubt those in store which may as much 
surprise the railroad kings as their vassals or the 
public. There are many phases of consolida- 
tion, 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PA- 


PERS. Vol. VI. September. No. 3. 8vo. 
Rev. J. WILLIAM JoNEs. Richmond, Va., 
1878. 


In this number may be found articles by Gen- 
eral C. M. Wilcox on the battle of Gettysburg ; 
Brigadier-General J. H. Trapier, of the fight of 
the 7th of April, 1863, in Charleston Harbor ; 
the history of Hart’s South Carolina battery, 
and a Review of the Confederate Career of 
General Albert Sidney Johnston, by General 
Bassil W. Duke of Kentucky. 





NOTICES 


We read this interesting publication with 
pleasure, not unmixed with surprise that the 
Southern chieftains, who have thrown down the 
sword for the pruning hook, seem to forget that 
this implement may be as profitably employed in 
literature as in horticulture. Some of these 
sketches read more like the stories of Gawain 
and Lancelot, or the gases of the knights of 
Charlemagne, than accounts of modern history. 
Proverbs without end bear testimony to the 
safety which is to be found in moderation, 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL TRACTS 
No. 3. History OF THE WANTON FAMILY 
or NEwporT, RHODE IsLAND. By JOHN 
RUSSELL BARTLETT. 4to, pp. 152. SIDNEY 
S. Riper. Providence, 1878. 

This is the third of the elegant series of tracts, 
published in limited editions by Mr. Rider. 
The present sketch of this old Newport family, 
distinguished in the Colonial period of Rhode 
Island history, and which gave four Royal Gov- 
ernors to the Colony, originally appeared in the 
Providence Journal in 1871. It is now enlarged 
by the addition of numerous documents relating 
to the wars of the last century. The last Wan- 
ton of note was Governor when the revolution 
broke out, and was dismissed from his office by 
the Assembly in 1776. His large estates and 
those of his son, who had been Deputy Gov- 
ernor, were confiscated for treason to American 
liberties. 

Besides an ample genealogic account of the de- 
scendants of Edward Wanton, who first appears 
in Boston in 1658, the accomplished author sup- 
plies minor sketches of fifteen families, who 
were allied to that of Wanton. 





THE FIRST VISIT OF DE LA SALLE TO 
THE SENECAS, MADE IN 1669. Read before 
the Buffalo Historical Society, March 16, 
1874, by ORSAMUS H. MARSHALL. 8vo. pp. 
45. Previously printed [1574]. 

The recent publication of Mr. Margry’s vol- 
umes on the discoveries and settlements of 
the French in the West and South, and La 
Salles explorations, awakens public attention to 
all that concerns this bold and sagacious adven- 
turer who did so much to found the vast American 
empire which France so little understood to keep. 
Our readers are acquainted with the familiarity 
of Mr. Marshall with the entire subject. The 
pamphlet before us contains a textual translation 
from the ‘ obscure and antiquated French of the 
Journal of the Abbe Galinée.’ It recites the 
visit of La Salle and his companions, to the 
river ‘Karontagouat’ as the Mohawks called 
Irondequoit Bay, and the village of the Senecas, 
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CENTRAL NEW YORK IN THE REVO- 
LUTION. An address delivered August 15, 
1878, at the unveiling of a monument in com- 
memoration of the massacre at Cherry Valley, 
New York, in 1778, by DouGLAs CAMPBELL. 
8vo. pp. 34. F. J. Ficker, Printer, New 
York, 1878. 

The muse of history is up and doing in the 
State of New York. From the day of the cele- 
bration of the Battle of Harlem Plains in Sep- 
tember, 1876, until the present, the hills and 
dales of the historic State have echoed to the 
tramp of multitudes thronging to commemorate 
some event in Revolutionary history. Lafayette, 
it is said, was averse to the celebration of the 
battle of Brandywine, where he fell wounded, 
because it wasa defeat. Such is not the present 
sentiment. Events are commemorated as his- 
toric incidents to be kept ever in mind. Thus, 
while the birth of the State was duly celebrated 
at Kingston, the struggle of Oriskany on the 
battle field, and the double battle of Bemis 
Heights and Saratoga brought together tens of 
thousands to listen to the oft-told tale of the 
victory of Gates, no less interest was felt in the 
anniversary of the massacre at Cherry Valley, 
the most disgraceful blot on the character of the 
Tories of Central New York. 

Mr. Douglas Campbell, the orator of the day, 
is an enthusiast in the study of the history of the 
State of New York, which is just beginning 
to be understood. In his glowing words, 
‘* New York prior to the Revolution was always 
foremost. She first resisted the oppressions of 
the Crown; she first made stand against the 
power of Parliament; she led in resistance to 
the Stamp Act; her merchants signed the first 
non-importation agreement; her citizens or- 

_ ganized the first committee of correspondence ; 
she first suggested Colonial independence ; upon 
her soil the first blood was shed in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, and within her border was 
fought the turning battle of the war. And yet 
historians have called her lukewarm. She first 
founded the freedom of the press; she first 
established full religious toleration ; by her mag- 
naminity she formed the first Confederation of 
the States ; she gave to the Supreme Court its 
first Chief Justice ; she gave to America its first 
and greatest financier; and yet her history has 
been substantially ignored.” And although her 
territory was overrun north and south and west, 
and her populous capital in the hands of the 
enemy, New York was one of the three of the 
thirteen states which furnished their full quota 
of men to the Continental army, and one of the 
two which furnished their full quota of money 
and supplies, and the only one of the thirteen 
that furnished her full quota of men, money and 
supplies. 


The speech closes with an earnest appeal to 
the people of the State to stand firm as a bul- 
wark against the pressure of the rising socialist 
tide which threatens national disintegration and 
national dishonor. 


OBSERVATIONS ON A GOLD ORNA- 
MENT FROM A MOUND IN FLoRIDA. By 
CHARLES RAvu. Reprinted from the SMITH- 
SONIAN ReEporT for 1877. 8vo. pp. 6. 
Government Printing Office, Washington. 
1878. 

THE STOCK-IN-TRADE OF AN ABORIGINAL Larl- 
DARY (Mississippi). Ly Charles Rau. Re- 
printed from the Smithsonian Report for 1877. 
8vo. pp. g. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1878. 

The first of these pamphlets describes a curi- 
ous relic of gold discovered in a mound in 
Manatee County, Southern Florida. The maker 
evidently intended to represent the head of the 
ivory-billed woodpecker, which it curiously and 
grotesquely resembles in a manner which to our 
observation seems strangely analagous to the 
Assyrian stone sculptures of bird-masked kings 
and priests to be seen in the Lenox-Nineveh 
collection in the New York Historical Society. 
The composition of the gold-plate from which 
the specimen is made indicates its post-Colum- 
bian origin. This origin may be not far distant. 
The lesson, to be drawn from its discovery, Pro- 
fessor Rau considers to be the evidence its 
presence in the centre of a mound affords that 
moundbuilding was continued in this country 
after its occupation by Europeans. 

The second treatise is of more general interest. 
It describes a deposit of aboriginal manufactures, 
which shows a division of labor among the 
earlier inhabitants of this country, Students 
who keep pace with the archeological investi- 
gations of Europe have read with. delight the 
fascinating article of Mr. Burnouf on the age 
of bronze, which appeared about a year ago in 
the Revue des deux Mondes. In it the accom- 
plished author described the treasure-keeps, 
which, found on the mountain passes and in 
places remote from the centres of population, 
where they have lain concealed for ages, now 
reveal the habits of the travelling artisans who 
supplied the demand for implements of hus- 
bandry, of householdry and of war. The treas- 
ure-keeps to which Mr, Rau invites attention 
are of the age of stone. The most remarkable 
and extensive was discovered in a cotton field 
on Silver Creek, Lawrence County, Mississippi, 
in 1875. It consisted wholly of jasper orna- 
ments, mostly unfinished, and was evidently the 
stock-in-trade of an Indian lapidary. Of the 
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age of this deposit nothing certain can be pre- 
dicated, Jasper is a very hard substance, capable 
of resisting the influences of contact and expos- 
ure for ages, On the other hand a comparatively 
recent, though pre-Columbian, origin of the 
deposit is by no means improbable. 


ON A POLYCHROME BEAD FROM 
FLoripA, S. S. HALDEMAN. Reprinted 
from the Smithsonian report for 1877. 8vo, 
pp. 6. GOVERMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Wash- 
ington, 1878. 

This bead, now in the United States Natural 
Museum, is of a kind known to archeology as 
the star pattern, the white between the exterior 
blue and inner red forming a terminal star or 
zigzag band when the original cylinder is ground 
into an oval, so as to expose the interior colors. 
Several specimens of Egyptian, Samian and 
Cyprian origin are described. Many varicolored 
specimens of the latter are in the Cesnola col- 
lection in New York. The Venetian bead, 
known as the Cornaline d’Aleppo, has been 
feund in excavations at Santa Barbara, and that 
and an other Venetian variety are in use among 
the modern Utes. 

Mr. Morlot of Lausanne claims that the North- 
men received these beads from the Phoenicians, 
and carried them to America, but other authori- 
ties will not allow a more remote origin than the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century for any of the 
North American examples. Strange as it may 
seem, the paper of Professor Haldeman, while 
describing the bead, of which he gives a draw- 
ing, does not say where in Florida or when or 
how it was discovered, 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Edited by ALLEN THORNDIKE Rick. Sep- 
tember—October, 1878. 

This number introduces to us a new contrib- 
utor to American magazine literature in no less 
a person than the Right Honorable W. E. Glad- 
stone, The title of his article hardly defines its 
scope. ‘The Kin beyond Sea makes a small part 
of the ingenious argument of this most inge- 
nious of reasoners in favor of British institutions, 
There always has been and still is a cloudy mist- 
iness about the English Constitution, which has 
perhaps as much as anything else contributed to 
the Englishmen’s love and veneration for it. It 
is an essence, and not a thing. Mr, Gladstone 
confesses the difficulty of describing that which 
is a vague mass of negations, of usages out 
of use, and of laws which are only laws because 
never questioned, but still resolutely attempts the 
task, in which he has of course succeeded as 
none have done before him, Heseems to con- 
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sider that in preparing the article he for the first 
time grasped his subject, and found its slippery 
He says himself that he believes the 
‘*slight record he has traced to tell more than 
in the school of British practice is elsewhere 
to be learned of the machine” of English Gov- 
He believes devoutly in the merits of 
the English system. He analyses with re- 
markable subtlety the paradoxes of the English 
Constitution, and the no less striking paradoxes 
of English character, 

He avoids any reference to his successful rival, 
who, with the art of a magician, has persuaded 
the British people that they are again the arbit- 
ers of the world, when to the common view they 
are simply participants in the most discredit- 
able act of spoliation that has disgtaced the 
history of Europe since the partition of Poland. 

Of America and its institutions, of his kin be- 
yond sea, Mr. Gladstone says little; he con- 
fesses his incompetency. Just as little compe- 
tent are Americans to judge of Englishmen. 
The servility of class to class, a system of na- 
tional toadyism which peryades every section of 
English society, is to an American mind abso- 
lutely incomprehensible. 

Mr, Giadstone pays us one noble compliment, 
which we commend to those of our political 
leaders who can see nothing but evil in the 


‘* the great acts and the great forbearances which 
immediately followed the close of the civil war 
form a group which will ever be a noble object 
in the political retrospect to the impartial his- 
torian; and that proceeding as they did from 
the free choice and conviction of the people, 
and founded as they were on the very principles 
of which the multitude is supposed to be least 
tolerant, they have, in doing honor to the United 
States, also rendered a splendid service to the 
general course of popular government through- 


Admiral Porter contributes an article on Tor- 
pedo Warfare, and the future of this terrible 
We recommend our naval gentlemen 
to read the admirable sketch of Admiral de la 


probable return of a period of coast naval war- 
fare somewhat analogous to that memorable and 


Mr. John Jay contributes a paper on Civil- 
Service Keform. 
troversy with extreme interest, and, like the rest 
of our countrymen, have certain settled convic- 
tions on the subject. ‘The remarks applied 
above to the British Constitution hold here also, 
We know perfectly well what civil service re- 
form is not, but we patiently wait to be informed 
by some one in authority what civil reform is, 
what are its principles, and what its code. We 
pause for a reply. 





He records his conviction that 


Battle of Salamis, and the 


We have watched this con- 
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AN ADDRESS, DELIVERED AT THE 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF THE BATTLE 
OF GERMANTOWN, OCTOBER 4, 1877, by M. 
RussELL THAYER. 8vo, pp. 22, COLLINS, 
Philadelphia, 1878. 


In this sketch Mr, Thayer has not considered 
it his province to describe the incidents of the 
fight which rolled through the village of Ger- 
mantown on the morning of the 4th of October, 
1777. That part of the services of the day fell 
to the pen of Dr. Lambdin. ‘The orator con- 
fines himself to general considerations of the 
effect upon the army, the country and foreign 
powers of the sudden turn of Washington after 
the defeat at Brandywine, and his bold attack 
with green troops upon Howe’s army flushed 
with victory. ‘This boldness, which surprised 
Vergennes, has always been a trait of Ameri- 
can troops, whom a great military authority pro- 
nounced to be as dangercus in defeat as in vic- 
tory. 

We are surprised that Mr. Thayer repeats the 
oft-refuted charge that ‘‘Schuyler was unjustly 
superseded by Gates” in command of the North- 
ern army. Schuyler himself wrote to Washington 
and to Congress that he had lost the confidence 
of his troops and of the country around him, His 
supersedure was not only wise, but an impera- 
tive military necessity. These are not opinions, 
but indisputable facts. 

THE PRINCETON REVIEW. FIFTY- 
FOURTH YEAR, September. 37 Park Row, 
1878. 

In addition to the numerous thoughtful essays 
of a critical and metaphysical character, which 
we are accustomed to find in this admirable Re- 
view, there is an article by Arthur Arnold of 
London on the Cost of a Landed Gentry, which 
arrives at a most appropriate season as an ac- 
companiment to the laudations of the English 
system of government, which Mr, Gladstone 
addresses to Kin beyond Sea through the North 
American Review. 

The breath of "89, which swept like a whirl- 
wind over the continent of Europe, toppling 
over thrones, and blasting secular institutions and 
customs, had not the force even to shake the 
solid feudal system which the Norman conqueror 
planted in the free soil of Saxon England. One 
of the strongest parts of that system was the 
organization of social life on the idea of the 
rule of the family, To found and perpetuate 
a family is the crowning ambition of an English- 
man, and his pride is more in the family itself 
than in the illustration of it. Thus the coun- 
try gentleman of the elder branch of the Stanley 
blood repelled the idea that he was of the Duke 


of Norfolk family. The Duke of Norfolk was 
of his family, and the Duke of Norfolk would 
have been the last to question the right of the 
untitled gentleman, ‘To carry out this idea of 
the rule of family, primogeniture was established 
and closely adhered to, The natural result has 
been the concentration of land in the hands of 
asmall number of noblemen, In late Domesday 
books the names are found of only 525 nobles, 
mostly members of the House of Peers, who 
are returned as the owners of one-fifth of the 
entire area of the United Kingdoms, After 
these come the lesser landed gentry, seven thous- 
and in number, who own three-fifths of the 
land. The summary shows that four-fifths of 
the soil is held by fewer than ten thousand per- 
sons. All of these estates are settled, as the 
term is, on the same general plan. The property 
is conveyed in entail, and as the new men come 
in again re-entailed, all personal consideration 
of individual pride giving way to the family 
idea, So far the enormous landlord power has 
reigned supreme, almost unquestioned. When, 
on the lapsing of his thousand leases, the Duke 
of Argyle gave notice to the tenants, who had 
occupied his lands for centuries, that he had no 
further use for them, and converted whole coun- 
ties in Scotland into sheep folds, his right was 
not questioned, and his humanity hardly cen- 
sured, He wrote touching letters to Lincoln on 
the emancipation of American slaves, whose 
fate under favorable conditions, even of slavery, 
was quite as happy as that of the secular ten- 
ants of his estates. Mr. Gladstone in 1853, as 
Prime Minister, took the field against the tax 
exemptions the landlords had secured by privi- 
leges in favor of settled estates, but only half 
succeeded, The House of Lords yielded a 
part of what was demanded, and the exemp- 
tions were modified. But the bill of Mr, Glad- 
stone did not assail the great principle of life- 
tenure, which, Mr. Arnold remarks, is the bane 
of English agriculture. 

The change in sentiment on the subject of 
land subdivision and small farms has undergone 
a radical change. A century ago Goldsmith, a 
thorough Englishman, mourned over the decay 
of the Yeomanry in memorable lines—but there 
was a revulsion of opinion after the French rev- 
olution, and the extensive subdivision of the soil 
among small holders which followed, It was con- 
sidered that agriculture could not be successfully 
carried on upon small farms, that machinery could 
not, or would not be used. We remember to have 
heard that wise and universal observer, the great 
Albert Gallatin, express the opinion that this 
subdivision was one cause of French inferiority 
as an agricultural nation and a money power, 
Now the whole current of sentiment is in the 
other direction. The miracles of French indus- 
try and finance are attributed to the small holdings 
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and the direct interest of each cultivator in the 
land he tills. Radical changes of law in Eng- 
land can hardly be expected. The landholders 
will yield only when compelled. He can only 
be reached through taxation, Cobden warned 
the aristocracy against any factious opposition, 
and any attempt to reopen the question of tax 
exemptions, 

The success of the system, based on the Indi- 
vidual, in force in France and America, in con- 
tradistinction to that based on the Family, as in 
England, is now showing itself in results so 
astounding that even the self-complacent Eng- 
lishman must take notice of it. 

It is not too much to say that but for the out- 
let for population, which the development of 
America and Australia have afforded since 1844, 
with the addition of cheap steam conveyance to 
stimulate emigration, the wave of revolution, 
checked in 1848, would have engulfed Eng- 
land as well as the Continent 

What is to be the final outcome of the militar- 
ism, which has taken possession of the European 
powers, it ishard to predict. It is safe to presume 
that the rapid conclusion of the spoliation Con- 
gress at Berlin was caused more by mutual fear 
of Socialist and Nihilist revolution than by any 
common accord between the great powers. The 
Tory party in England were quite ready to share 
in the plunder and commit the country to the 
new and dangerous policy, while the nation at 
large seems to have jumped eagerly at any set- 
tlement that averted present war. It is possible 
that by English militarism, the aristocracy, which 
means the landlords, may yet for a while main- 
tain their extensive privileges, The final strug- 
gle in Europe between Democracy and Aristoc- 
racy, between right and privilege,is to be fought 
out on German soil. If the aristocracy prevail, 
there are those living who may see the English 
Government sustained, and the privileges of the 
British landholders maintained by Prussian bay- 
onets, 


VORTRAG UBER DEN MEXICANIS- 
CHEN CALENDER-STEIN, gehalten von Prof. 
Pu. VALENTINi, am 30 April, 1878, in Re- 
publican Hall, vor dem Deutsch ges. wissen- 
schaftlichen Verein. New York: A. MARRER 
& SOHN. 1878, 

From the time when the so-called ‘‘ Mexican 
Calendar-Stone” was unearthed from the Grand 
Plaza of the City of Mexico until now, the work 
of Gama has been considered as the authority 
on the subject, That writer taught that the 
stone in question was astronomical in its char- 
acter, and also served the purpose of a sun dial. 
When his views were criticised and his interpre- 
tation challenged, he displayed a certain haugh- 
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tiness, and declined to notice the objections sug- 
gested. The author of the above lecture has 
re-examined the whole subject ; this he has done 
with great thoroughness, and with a large knowl- 
edge of Mexican antiquities. As the result, he 
arrives at an entirely different conclusion from 
Gama’s, and sets forth the theory that the stone 
was made for a sacrificial purpose, and formed 
a part of the altar which was raised upon the 
pyramid in the square of Mexico. The sculp- 
tures upon the stone are accepted as historic and 
chronological, with an arrangement of the Mexi- 
can year, divided into days, weeks and months. 
The author believes that this is the stone that 
was made by a well-known Mexican king in 
conformity with a vow, and that when the pyra- 
mid was destroyed by the Conquerers it was 
buried in the earth, The theory has been 
worked out with a surprising amount of labor, 
perseverance and ingenuity, and at the same 
time everything appears reasonable, and not 
forced. Some of the author’s deductions are 
quite remarkable, and if correct, they open a 
new chapter in American history ; connecting 
as he does the people of Mexico with the Old 
World stock in an unexpected way, and showing 
that the chronological periods of the Old World 
and New are alike, at the same time indicating 
an identity of origin, This lecture forms only 
a part of an elaborate work, which it is under- 
stood that Mr, Valentini has in hand, but if we 
may judge of what is in store from this specimen, 
we may reasonably anticipate a very original and 
valuable treatise, based upon correct methods of 
investigation. The lecture was delivered, as 
the title indicates, before one of the German 
Unions of this city, and is accompanied by a 
correct representation of the stone, which is now 
preserved in the wall of the Cathedral of Mexico. 
These researches are not to be confounded with 
those of another writer on the same subject. 





A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE MINT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 8vo, pp. 46. STE- 
PHEN T. SouDER, Philadelphia. 

This brief pamphlet, is entitled the new silver 
dollar edition, and presents on its closing page 
a view of the new piece, of the policy of the 
issue of which such different opinions are held. 
It contains a history of the institution, with a 
full description of the manner in which gold, 
silver, nickel and copper are converted into 
money. Valuable tables of foreign coins are 
given, with their value in United States coin, 
together with other information in regard to the 
mint of general interest. The practial opera- 
tions are here described in turn, The mint, 
besides its regular work, can turn out each month 
1,750,000 of the new silver dollars, of which 
Mr. Sherman now has his hands full. 
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and dogma, noticed, 383. 

Democrat—red hot, 120, 

De Peyster, Frederic — memoir of 
Robert Parker Parrott, noticed, 448. 

De Peyster, 1: Watts—battle of Oris- 
kany, 22; battle of Monmouth, 407. 

D’Estaing, Count, 491; general or- 
ders for attack on Savannah, 548. 

De Souza—discovery of the new isl- 
ands, noticed, 376. 

Detroit—ancient manuscript discov- 
ered at, 306. 


Beecher 


De Vinne, Theo. L,—invention of 
printing, noticed, 377. 
Dickson, William M,—money ques- 


tion, noticed, 376. 
Dimitry, John—history of Louisiana, 
noticed, 2«5, 











Dighton rock inscription—82, 188. 

Dillaye, Stephen D.—money and the 
finances of the French revolution, 
noticed, 317. 

Diman, ]. Lewis—address at Roger 
Williams monument, noticed, 254; 
capture of General Richard Pres- 
cott, noticed, 319 

Discussion current—from English es- 
says, noticed, 448. 

Doughoregan—manor house, 105, 

Dufferin, Lord — yacht voyage, no- 
ticed, 571. 

Dwight, N.—lives of the signers, no- 
ticed, 638. 


Earle, Henry H,—centennial history 
of Fall River, noticed, 382. 

Eastman, Edson C,—White Mountain 
guide book, noticed, 704. 

Eaton, Cyrus — annals of Warren, 
Maine, noticed, 126, 

Eaton, Governor —epitaph, 367. 

Economic Monographs— 127. 
Eddy, Colonel Jonathan — memoir, 
noticed, 127. 
Eliot, John—g7. 
Embargo of A and Penn- 
sylvania in 1779, 618. 

Emerson, R. W.—fortune of the re- 
public, noticed, 762. 

Eno, Lieut. - Col. — detachment re- 
turns from Quebec expedition, 689. 

Epitaphs—on patriots in Canada, 45; 
on Franklin’ 305, 502 ; remarkable, 
367; curious, 561 ; from old burying 
ground, Groton, Mass., noticed, 570. 

E pluribus unum—444, 568, 636. 

Esopus, N. Y.—Stuyvesant’s journey 
to, 540; the Kill, s4o. 

Estaing—see D’Estaing. 


Faneuil, Peter—portrait of, 247. 
Farmer, Mrs. Maria—309, 495. 
Karnum—hist. tracts, noticed, 320, 
Faulkner, Joseph P, — Greenland 
whaler, noticed, 381. 
Federalist—391. 
Fernow, B, — communicates Stuyve- 
Sant’s journey to Esopus, 540. 
Fish, Nicholas—major in Van Cort- 
landt’s regiment, 293 ; at Yorktown, 


293. 

Fish Story —s6 another, 186. 

Fitch, John—life of, noticed, 766. 

Flag—of New England, 117; N. Y. 
brigade presented to Gov. Clinton, 
297; seventh British infantry, 370. 

Fleming, Col. William—letter to, 616. 

Florida—Timucua language, noticed, 
5733 old a —_ i. mounds 
of, 769; polychrome bead from, 770. 

Forbes, Baul gift of, 6. 

Force, Col. Peter--the American an- 
nalist, George W. Greene, 221 ; por- 
trait of, 565. 

Fort Arnold described, 171. 

Fort Edward — occupied by Ameri- 
cans, 111, 

Fort Halifax—Quebec expedition at, 


7. 
Fort Frontenac--La Salle, governor of, 


55%. 

Fort Orange or Manhattan—refuge of 
settlers, 541. 

Fort Putnam described, 171. 

Fort St. Louis—at the Illinois, 555; 
described, 558. 

Fort Stanwix--baptism of Indians at, 


751. 
Fourth of July-- Massachusetts toasts, 
121, 
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Fort St. John, Canada, described, 44. 

Fox, Henry J. — student’s common- 
place Soak, noticed, 639. 

Franklin, Benjamin—epitaph on, 365, 


502. 

Franklin Square, N. Y.—698, 760. 

Fraser, Col.—at trois Rivieres, 43, 

Freeman, Captain Constant—record 
of services of, 349 ; joins Stevens’ ar- 
tillery at ‘Ticonderoga, 351; ap- 
pointed lieut.-colonel U, S. artiller- 
ists, 359: brevet colonel, 359; fourth 
auditor U.S, Treasury, 360. 

Freeman's farm—action at, 109. 

Fremont, J. C.— letter to Admiral 
Montgomery, 430. 

French—in western Pennsylvania, 52; 
fleet damaged by storm, 168; in 
New York, 188; documents relating 
to America, 442; artillery at Savan- 
nah, 549. 

Frontenac, Count—in New France,go; 
anecdote of, 240. 

Frothingham, O. B.—memoir of Gerrit 
Smith, noticed, ras. 

Fulton, Richard and William Chesney 
—369. 

Fulton, Robert—steam battery, 303. 

Futhey, J. S.—Lord Percy at Srindy- 
wine, 311. 


Gano, Rev. Dr.—anecdote of, at 
Pompton, 296. 

Gardner, A. B.—Rhode Island in the 
Continental army, noticed, 574. 

Gardner, Thomas—at Fort Penobscot. 


235. 

Gardoqui, Spanish ambassador—Jay’s 
letter to, 441. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio — message to 
Burgoyne, 693; fears treachery, 693; 
orders at Saratoga, 693. 

Gatschet, A. S.—magic circle of Yuma 
conjurors, 496; Timucua language, 
noticed, 573. 

Genet, George Clinton -- Beauma- 
chais’ plan to aid the colonies, 663. 

Georgia~-mention of Crackers in 1767, 
aso; dead towns of, by C. C, Jones, 
jr., noticed, 508; historical society 
collections, noticed, 509; Saltzburgh- 
er memorial, 698; aboriginal struct- 
ures in, by C. C, Jones, jr., noticed, 


704. 

Germantown—address at centennial 
of battle of, noticed, 771. 

Goforth, Captain—of N, Y. troops at 
les Trois Riviéres, 350. 

Gordon, Gen.—killed in camp at St. 
Johns, 45: 

Gowans, William—note by William L. 
Keese, 120, 

Grapes—foreign, in America, 60. 

Grave Creek mound—631, 

Gray, Albert Zabriskie—Mexico as it 
is, noticed, 446. 

Green, John Richard—history of the 
English poops noticed, 377. 

Green, Samuel A.—Chastellux’s mem- 
oir, 633; Groton epitaphs, noticed, 
570. 

Greene, Gen.—with Washington near 
Smith’s Clove, 284. 

Greene, George W, — Col. Peter 
Force, the American annalist, 221. 
Green-House of the United States— 

Fishkill, 251. 
Greenwood, I. J. — portraiture of 
ashington, 3c; note on Copley, 


116, 
Greenwood, John—letter of, 629. 
Groton, Mass.—epitaphs noticed, 570. 
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Gulligher, Christian — portrait of 
Washington, 32. 


Haldeman, S, S,—report on a poly 
chrome bead from Florida, noticed, 


} O- aa 
Halifax, Fort—Quebec expedition at, 


687. 

Halt Mary N.—Thomas Newall and 
descendants, noticed, 765. 

Hall, William—Col. Rudolphus Rit 


zema, 163, 312; Washington's tour, 


302. 

Hamersly, Lewis R,—records of liv- 
ing ofhcers of U.S. N. and Marine 
Corps, noticed, 509. 

Hamilton, Alexander—at Yorktown, 
294; sketch of, 389; cedar tree at 
Weehawken, where he fell, 440. 

Hamtramck, Capt.—at Croton, N. Y., 


298. 
Hand, Edward—letter of, 1777, 616. 
Haring, John—.39, 568. ; 
Harkheimer, Nicholas—at Oriskany, 


23,29, , 
Harlem Heights—battle of, Chancel- 

lor E. C. Benedict, 190. J 
Harris, Moses — Schuyler’s faithful 


SPY, 414. AS 
Harrison, Samuel A.—Wenlock Chris- 
tison and the eatly Friends, noticed, 


12. 

Hartford—old grammar school, no- 
ticed, 507. 

Harvard Club, New York—proceed- 
ings noticed, 574. 

Harvard College—pictures in, 248. 

Harvey, Peter—reminiscenses and an- 
ecdotes of Daniel Webster, noticed, 


62. 
Hawks, Francis L,—Richard’s bust of, 


124. 
Hayden, Horace Edwin—fall of the 
Alamo, 251. 
Hessians—farm opposite St. Johns, 
107; decline to fight unless paid, r11. 
Hinds, William Alfred — American 
communities, noticed, 512. 
Historical—Fall of the Alamo, 2. AY. 
Potter, 1; Oriskany, ¥. W. de Pey- 
ster, 223 Portraiture of Washington 
ton, J. ¥. Greenwood, 30 3" Letter of 
Verrazano, B. F. De Costa, 65; 
Dighton Rock inscription, C, Raw, 
82; Parkman’s French Colonization 
and Empire in North America, G. 2. 
Ellis, 86; De Céloron's Expedition 
to the Ohio in 1749, O. HW. Marshall, 
129; The Four Kings of Canada, 7. 
R. Bartlett, 151; Where are the 
Remains of Columbus, ¥. C. Bre- 
voort, 157; The Continental Con- 
ress before the Declaration of 
Tedenendenen, Fohn Ward, 193; 
The Voyage of Verrazano, 2. /. 
De Costa, 257; A Month among the 
Records in London, C. WW’. Baird, 
321; Early Spanish and Portuguese 
doine ein America, 7. C. Brevoort, 
334; New York and the Federal 
onstitution, ¥. A. Stevens, 385 ; 
The Battle of Monmouth, ¥. W. de 
Peyster, 407; Schuyler’s Faithful 
Spy, W. L. Stone, 414; The Verra- 
zano Map, B. F. De Costa, 449; 
Champlain’s expedition of 1615, 
reply to Dr. Shea and Gen, Clark, 
by O. H. Marshall, 470; An old 
Kinderhook Mansion, //. C. van 
Schaack, 513; Our National Medals, 
T. Batley Myers, 529; The Mound- 
builders, WW. 1. Stome, 533; The 
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Texas Revolution — distinguished 
Mexicans who tvok part in it, X. 7. 
Potter, 577; The last of the Puri- 
tans—the Sewall Diary, //enry 
Cabot Lodge, 641; Beaumarchais’ 
Plan to aid the Colonies, George 
Clinton Genet, 663; Development of 
constitutional government in the 
American Colonies, Henry Osborn 
Taylor, 705; Visit of Lafayette to 
the United States, 1784, %. A. 
Stevens, 724; Aborigines of the 
Housatonic Valley, £. W. B. Can- 
siete! RE 5 Oe : 

Historical Societies—Archives of, 363, 

History—making of, 248. 

Hitchcock and Walden—national re- 
pository, noticed, 703. 

Holidays—legal, in America, 564. 

Hopkins, Stephen—his commission, 


12t. 

Hoppin, James M.—old England, no- 
ticed, 447. 

Houdon—bust of Lafayette, 305. 

Housatonic Valley—aborigines of, E. 

. B. Canning, 734. 

Houston, Sam—14, 16, 577. 

Howard’s farm, Baltimore—encamp- 
ment at, 293. 

Howe, T. B.—political economy of 
Great Britain, noticed, 76s. 

Hoyt, Edmund S.—Maine year book, 
noticed, 573. 

Huger, Gen. Isaac — at Savannah, 


491. 

Satickeoer, A.—lIndians and French 
in western Pennsylvania, 52. 

Hurd, Ebenezer—the famous post- 
rider, 122. : 

Hutchins, Thankful—advertises her 
husband, 561. 


Illinois—village of, 555. 

Indians—scalp American troops in 
Canada, 45; in western Pennsyl- 
vania, 52; reward for scalps of, 58; 
relations of the English to, 96; 
Eliot’s missionary efforts among, 97 ; 
bravery of, 108; cannibalism, 120; 
are they dying out? noticed, 125; 
tradition of the Céleron plate, 137 ; 
La Salle’s account of, 238; belief of, 
239; witty reply to Frontenac, 240 ; 
Gov. La Barre’s speech to, 241; tor- 
tures, 244; burial usages, 245 ; tra- 
ditions of, 245; congress cf Canadian, 
1764, 250; Canadian, at Coghnawaga, 
1764, 250; described by Verrazano, 
265; kings of Narragansett, 267; of 
Nantucket, described by St. John 
de Créve-Coeur, 360; Nantucket 
use Clams as money, 362; epidemic at 
Namsek, 362; gentleness and in- 
dustry of Nantucket tribe, 362; 
change in, 363 ; Long Island names 
of, 370; antiquities of in Rhode 
Island, 441; magic circle of Yuma 
conjurors, 496; Long Island, note 
concerning, 501; at Esopus visited 
by Gov. Stuyvesant, 540; caches of 
the Illinois described, 552; eat the 
macopin, 557; Timucua language, 
noticed, 573; horses among, 622 ; 
turquoises among, 622; Joutel’s 
reception by, 628; a reception by, 
628; Stinking-lingo tribe of, 632: 
tribes of the Maligne river named 
by Joutel, 697; Seneca, Sanborn's 
legends and customs of, noticed, 
7o2; Col. Mallery notes upon, no- 
ticed, 704 ; baptism of at Fort Stan- 
wix, 751. 


INDEX 


Independence, American—120. 

Ingersoll, Beecher and dogma—no- 
ticed, 383. 

Inglis, Rev. Charles—his writings, 59. 

Interrogation point—inverted, 58, 189. 

Iroquois—pronunciation of, 60; La 
Salle’s account of, 238; site of fort, 
443; Champlain’s expedition against, 
470; compared with the Mound- 
builders, 535; dainties, 564. 

Irving, Washington — letter from 
Diedrick Knickerbocker, 298 ; Dan- 
ker's journal, 307. 

Isle-aux-Noix, described, 45. 

Isle of Shoals described, 674; wreck at, 
57. 188, 252. 


Jackson, Andrew — memoirs of, no- 
ticed, 38r. 2 
James River, Va., Tourist—noticed, 


762. 

Jay, John—religious reliance on Prov- 
idence, 385; letter to Washington 
on Virginia proposition, 386; letter 
to Spanish ambassador to U. S., 441. 

Jenckes, Thomas Allen—in memori- 
am, noticed, 316. 

Jennison, Samuel — the first calico 
printer, 754. 

Johnson, Sir John—at Oriskany, 25, 


28. 

Johnston, Capt.-Lieut.—of artillery, 
17. 

Jones — Captain of post at Niagara, 


107. 

Jones, Charles C., jr.—dead towns of 
Georgia, noticed, 508; aboriginal 
structures in Georgia, noticed. 704. 

Jones, _ Divine—Jones publica- 
tion fund, 190. 

Jones, John Paul—a Russian admiral, 


754. 

Jones, Morgan— founder of Sunday 
schools, 121. 

Jones of Roxbury—descendants of 
Lewis, noticed, 640. 

Jones, Sir William—verses on Ameri- 
ca, 567, 635. 

Jones’ tavern—Smith’s Clove, 284. 

Joutel’s reception by the Indians— 
1687, 628. 


Kaskaskias—village of, 558. 

Keese, William L. — Gowans, the 
bookseller, 120. 

Kemble, Mrs, Willlam — presented 
with a set of plate, 755. 

Kinderhook Mansion—an old, by H. 
C. Van Schaack, 513. 

King’s Ferry—posts near, evacuated 
by British, 174; Washington meets 
Van Cortlandt at, 293; customary 
march from, 293. 

Kirby, D. R.—law reports in America, 


699. 

Kirchoff, Theodor von—poems on the 
Pacific coast, noticed, 640. 

Knickerbocker, Diedrick — letter to 
Mr. Seth Handaside, 298. 

Knox, General Henry—letter of, Jan. 
7, 1778, 616, 


La Barre, Governor—of New France, 


935 

Labor Problem in the United States— 
noticed, 574. 

Lafayette — Houdon’s bust of, pre- 
sented to city of Paris, 305; grati- 
tude of Nantucket fishermen ex- 
pressed to, 368; on the Turkish ques- 
tion in 1783, 368; missing letters of, 
to Washington, 369; disapproves of 


celebration of battle of Brandy- 
wine, 440; Indian prince sent by 
him to France, 440; curiosities of 
ma rompers 444: uniform of, 
rom a letter of his, 499; expedition 
of against Arnold, noticed, 572; 
orders to Maj. Stevens as to artillery, 
March, 1778, 617 ; Voltaire and, 696; 
visit to the United States, 1784, 
article by John Austin Stevens, 724. 
La Riviére of Tours—deserts Ia Salle, 


623. 
Lansing, Col.—618, 

Larned, Ellen D.—history of Wind- 
ham county, Conn., noticed, 192. 
La Salle, Cavelier de—account of the 
American Indians, 238 : exploration 
of the Mississippi, 551; will of, 551 ; 
arrival at the Illinois, 552; riv- 
ers and peoples P womanly + 6193 
assassination of, 753; visit of to the 
Seneca Indians, Marshall, noticed, 


68. 

La Vergne, Abbé de—story of, 243. 

Lasher, Colonel John—death of, 634. 

Lawrence-- Horatio Gates, remarkable 
epitaph on, 561. 

Lawrence, J. W.— first courts and 
early judges of New Brunswick, 
noticed, 64. 

Lee, Richard Henry—letter to Wash- 
ington, 614. 

Lee, Gen. Robert E,—four years with, 
noticed, 379. 

Lee, William—notes to narrative of 
Captain Constant Freeman’s ser- 
vices, 349) 359. 

Legends of American Revolution — 
noticed, 575. 

Leisler — birth-place and parentage, 
493; query as to his grave, 698, 

Letters—seven, of the American rev- 
olution, 613; I. Maj. Eben. Ste- 
vens, Aug. 7. 1777; II. Richard 
Henry Lee, Nov. 25, 1777: III. 
Edward Hand, Dec. 3, 1777; IV. 
Gen. Henry Knox, Jan. 7, 1778; 
V. Lafayette, March 21, 1778; VI. 
Teunis Van Vechten, Oct. 7, 1779; 
VII. John Armstrong, Jr., May 19, 
1780, 

Letters—Rembrandt Peale to Isaac J. 
Greenwood, 37; Samuel Erwin to 
John Bayard, 59 ; Thomas Paine to 
Citizen Danton, 112; Cornelius 
and Peter Ten Broeck to Cornelius 
Ten_Broeck, Sr., 168-175 ; Madison 
to Dr. Francis, 249; _Diederick 
Knickerbocker to Seth Handaside, 
298; Witherell to Col. Stark, 304; 
Lafayette to Washington, 369; 
Fremont to Admiral Montgomery, 
430; James Buchanan to Admiral 
Montgomery, 433; Palmerston to 
Admiral Montgomery, 434; Law- 
rence Washington to Augustine 
Washington, 435; John Jay to 
Gardoqui, 441; Col, Cruger to 
Henry Cruger, 489; John Reynell 
to Rev. W. H. Reynell, 492; John 
Greenwood to Morning Herald, 
629; Allen Ramsay to John Smi- 
bert, 629 ; Col. Robinson to Andre, 
756. 

Lewis, Col.—placed at the service of 
Maj. Stevens, of artillery, 617. 

Lewis, Francis and Morgan—biogra- 
phies of, by their grand-daughter, 
nese Delafield, noticed, 64. 

Liberty Hali—Elizabeth, N. J., resi- 
dence of Gov. Livingston, 484; 
sacked, 487; later occupants, 488. 





Libraries — private of Providence, 
Rogers, noticed, 761 

Lincoln, Gen.—at Savannah, 548. 

Linderman. H. R.—money and legal 
tender of the United States, 64. 

Linn, John B,—Erkuries Beatty, 59. 

Lippard, George—legends of the Am- 
erican revolution, noticed, 575. 

Literary Notices of historical publica- 
ogy 125, 19, 253, 3155 3759 449, 
505, 570, 037, 701, 701. 

Literary Notices — ¥anuary, Dutch 
and Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware river, 62; Harvey’s rem- 
iniscences and anecdotes of Daniel 
Webster, 62; Smith's histo: of 
Guilford, Conn., 62; Fientien’ time 
aquid,.a story of old times in New 
England, 62; supplement to gene- 
alogy of the Davenport family, 63 ; 
Clark’s New England ministry 
sixty years ago, and memoirs of 
John Woodbridge, D. D., 63; An- 
derson’s silver country, or the great 
Southwest, 63; famous horses of 
America, 63; Adams’ influence of 
Maryland in founding a national 
commonwealth, 63; second report 
of the record commissioners of 
Boston, 64 ; Lawrence’s first courts 
and early judges of New Bruns- 
wick, 64; proceedings of conference 
of charities before the Social Science 
Association at Detroit, 3875s and 


Saratoga, 1877, 64; Julia Delafield’s . 


biographies of Francis Lewis and 
Morgan Lewis, 64; Linderman’s 
history and legal tender of the Uni- 
ted States, 64. 

February, Quay’s second series 
of Pennsylvania archives, 125; are 
the Indians dying out, 125 ; Froth- 
ingham's biography of Gerrit Smith, 
125; as. Sumner’s explanation 
in 7 to an assault, 126; Eaton’s 
annals of the town of Warren, 
Maine, 126; Thomas’ history of 
Shefford, 126 ; De Lancey’s memoir 
of James William Beekman, 126; 
Alexander’s law of Texas, 126; 
Well’s economic monographs, why 
we trade and how we trade, 127; the 
silver question, 127; Bartow gene- 
alogy, 127; Dean’s life of William 
Blanchard Towne, 127; Porter's 
memoir of Col. Jonathan Eddy, 127; 
Bierly’s Democratic Review, 128 ; 
Jones’ Southern Historical Society 
papers, 128; Lapham’s Maine gene- 
alogist, 128; Rice’s North American 
Review, 128. 

March, De Jonge’s Nova-Zem- 
bla, Barentz relics recovered, 191; 
Bagg’s pioneers of Utica, 197; 
McDonald and Taylor’s coming 
empire, 192; Larned’s history of 
Windham county, Conn., 192 ; 
Barnes’ International Review, 192 ; 
Clark’s commonwealth reconstruct- 
ed, 192. 

April, Seaton’s census of the 
State of New York, 253; New 
York genealogical and biographical 
record, 254; Matson’s memoirs of 
Shaubena, 254; Diman’s address 
at the unveiling of the monument 
to Roger Williams, 254; Wells’ 
brick church memorial ( Mal - 
borough), 254; Wing’s history of 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Carlisle, Pa., 255; Onderdonks’ 
annals of Hempstead, 255; William 


INDEX 


Blackstone, Boston’s first inhabitant 
255; Spofford’s American almanac 
and treasury of facts, 255; account 
of destruction of model-room in 
patent office, 255; Thomas’ gene- 
alogical notes of the Thomas family 
of Maryland, 255; Dimitry’s lessons 
in the history of Louisiana, 255; the 
Seward memorial, ceremonies of the 
unveiling of the statue, 256; Clarke’s 
history of McDonough county, III, 
2563 McKnight’s electoral system of 
the United States, 256; coleccion de 
documentos inéditos para la historia 
de Espafia, 256. 

May, Margry’s découvertes et éta- 
blissements des Francais dans]’ouest 
et dans le sud de l’Amérique sep- 
tentrionale, rst part, 315; Michigan 
pioneer collection, report of Michi- 
gan Society, 316; Lovell’s Worcester 
in the revolution, 316; Newton’s will 
of Washington, 316 ; in memoriam, 
Thomas Allen Jenckes, 316; Chace’s 
memorial of Thomas Perkins Shep- 


‘ard, M. D., 316; senator Anthony’s 


memorial addresses, 316; Schuckers’ 
finances, panics and specie pay- 
ments, 317; Warner’s appreciation 
of money, 317; Browne's history of 
Maryland, 317; Dillaye’s money and 
finances of the French revolution, 
317; Baird’s Eastern and Western 
questions, 318; Westcott’s historic 
mansions and buildings of Phila- 
delphia, 318; Davis’ Sumner, the 
Alabama claims, and their settle- 
ment, 318; Andrew’s Washington 
county, and early settlement of the 
Ohio, 318; Davis’ contributions to 
the history of medical education, 
&c., in the United States, 318; Riley 
and Rosecrans’ popular government, 
319 ; Stone’s memoirs of the centen- 
nial celebration of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render, 319; Street’s Dergeyne, 
319; Rhode Island historical tracts, 
No. 1—Diman’s capture of General 
Prescott, 319; twenty-ninth report 
of Astor Library, 319; Rhode Island 
historical tracts, No. 2—Farnum’s 
visit to the Northmen, 320; Clarke’s 
Bibliotheca Americana, 320; the 
North American Review, 320; the 
International Review, 320; Jones’ 
Southern Historical Society papers, 


320. 

Yune, Adams’ New England 
federalism, 375; Briggs’ record of 
Briggs, 375; Mocgry’s découvertes et 


établissement des Francais, 2d part, 
375 ; Dickson’s aspects of the money 
question, 376; de Souza’s trato das 
ilhas novas, 376; Ridpath’s popular 
history of the United States of 
America, 377; de Vinne’s invention 
of printing, 377; Green’s history of 
the English people, 377; the Prince- 
ton Review, 378; the Pennsylvania 
Magazine ot Ristory and biography, 
378; Taylor’s four years with aon 
Lee, 379; collections of the Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 379; proceedings of Mass. 
Hist. Soc., 380 ; Cooke’s conquest of 
New Mexico, 380; Bishop’s voyage 
of the paper canoe, 380; Webster’s 
and Haynes’ speeches inthe U.S. 
Senate, 38r; Faulkner's eighteen 
months in a Greenland whaler, 381; 
memoirs of Andrew Jackson, 381; 
report of the Ohio State board of 
centennial managers, 381; Deane’s 
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American Antiquarian Society, 381; 
Deane’s Burgoyne and the conven- 
tion of Saratoga, 381; Southern Hist. 
Soc. papers, 382; New England Hist. 
and Gen. Register, 382; manual of 
the First Reformed (Dutch) Church, 
sorcery S 82; Earl’s centennial 
history of aif river, 382; Beadle’s 
Western wilds and the men who 
redeem them, 382; Bouldin’s home 
reminiscences of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, 383; history of the Fifth 
Avenue (New York) Presbyterian 
Church, 383; Dement’s Ingersoll, 
Beecher and dogma, 383; first an- 
nual meeting of Cayuga county 
Hist. Soc., 383; Maine genealogist 
and biographer, 384; Waite’s his- 
torical student’s manual, 384; Blake’s 
old log house, 384; Barnes’ Educa- 
tional Monthly, 384; Schucker’s 
currency conflict, et hi 

Fuly, Quay’s Pennsylvania ar- 
chives, 446; proceedings of the 
Worcester Society of Antiquity, 
446; Starr’s centennial sketch of 
New London, 446; Batterson’s 
sketch-book of the American epis- 
copate, 446 ; Browne’s witty sayings 
by witty people, 446; Gray’s Mexico 
as it is, 446; Whitney’s Suffolk 
bank, 447 ; Palfrey’s memoir of 
William Francis Bartlett, 447; Hop- 

in’s Old England, 447; Browne’s 

eart throbs of gifted authors, 447; 
Walker's sketch of Oliver P. Mor- 
ton, 447; Burlingame’s current dis- 
cussion, 448; Wilson’s centennial of 
Wednesday Evening Club, 448; de 
Peyster’s memoir of Robert Parker 
Parrott, 448; Jones’ Southern His- 
torical Society papers, 448. 

August, Loubat's medallic history 
of the United States, 505; Tassé’s 
Canadiens de l’Ouest, 505 ; Lowell’s 
Burgoyne’s last march, 506; old 
Hartford grammar school, 507 ; 
Bartow’s Bartow genealogy, I and 
II, 507; Barnes’ International Re- 
view, May-June, 1878, 507; proceed- 
ings of Jersey Hist. Soc., second 
series, 508; Jones’ dead towns of 
Georgia, 508; Curtis’ last years of 
Daniel Webster, 508; Hamersly’s 
records of living officers, U. S. N., 
509; collections of Georgia Hist. 
Soc., 509; Wilson’s report of Cham- 
ber of commerce, 509; Spooner’s law 
of prices—our financiers—gold and 
silver as standards of value, 510; de 
Caindry’s establishment of the war 
department, 511; Cowdin’s Amer- 
ican ocean steamships, 511 ; Smith’s 
reminiscences of the Texas republic, 
511; Hinds’ American communities, 

12 ; Secomb’s centenarians of New 
Hampshire, collections of N. H. 
Antiquarian Soc., 512; Stryker’s 
Trenton one hundred years ago, 
512 ; Harrison’s Wenlock Christison, 
&c., Maryland Hist. Soc. pub., 512 

September, Green’s Groton (Mass.) 
epitaphs, 570; the contemporary 
review, 570; Parker’s battle of Mo- 
bile bay, 571 ; Dufferin’s yacht voy- 
age, 571; Stevens’ expedition of 
Lafayette against Arnold, Md. Hist. 
Soc. pub., 572; Clarke’s memorial 
and_ biographical sketches, 572; 
hand-book of patriotism, 573 ; Gat- 
schet’s Timucua language, 573; 
Hoyt's Maine State year book, 
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573; Maryland Hist. Soc. Constitu- 
tion, etc., 574; Gardner’s Rhode 
Island line in the Continental army, 
5743 proceedings of Harvard aa 
574 ; labor problem in United States, 
574; Lippard’s legend of American 
revolution, 575; Cocker’s hand- 
book of punctuation, 575; Perry’s 
credibility of history, 575; Barnes’ 
International review, July-August, 
575; Princeton Review, 576; New 

ork f ypar yey ane and biographical 
record, 576; Pennsylvania magazine 
of history and biography, 576; New 
England historical aud genealogical 
register, 576; Committee report of 
Pennsylvania finances, 576; Van 
Loan’s Catskill mountain guide, 
570. 

October, Margry’s découvertes et 
établissements des Francais dans 
l’ouest et le sud de I’ Amérique sep- 
tentrionale, 3i¢me partie, 637; Benja- 
min’s Atlantic islands as resorts of 
health, 638 ; Ridgely’s federal rela- 
tions of the Prot. Epis. church, 638; 
Dwight’s lives of the signers, 638 ; 
Carrington’s Ab-sa-ra-ka, land o 
massacre, 638; Fox’s student’s com- 
mon-place book, 639 ; Parry’s Parry 
family record, 639; Onderdonk’s his- 
tory of Maryland, 639; Baird’s an- 
nual record of science, 639; Ward’s 
American coinage and currency, 639; 
Kirchoti’s Zwei gedichte, 640; 
Dane’s West Point centennial, 640; 
Bellows’ in memoriam William Cul- 
len Bryant, 640; Trask’s descendants 
of William Jones of Roxbury, 640; 
Neill’s early settlement of Virginia, 
etc., as noticed by poets, etc., 640. 

November, Bryant and Gay’s pop- 
ular history of the U. States, 701 ; 
Pennsylvania ‘archives, second se- 
ries, vii, 7: 2; Sotto Major’s Estados 
Unidos, 702 ; Spencer and Lossing’s 
history of U. States, 702 ; Sanborn’s 
legends of the Senecas, 702 ; Mid- 
dlesex (Mass.) county manual, 703; 
Dale’s impressions of America, 703; 
Schucker’s views on the currency, 
703: Warner’s in the wilderness, 
703; Bross’ sketch of Gen. Sweet, 
703; the American antiquarian, 
703 ; Hitchcock and Walden’s na- 
tional repository, 703; Jones’ ab- 
original structures in Georgia, 704 ; 
Beecher'’s army of the republic, 704 ; 
Seymour’s address at Madison uni- 
versity, 704; Maillery’s number of In- 
dians, 704; errors concerning same, 
704; Eastman’s White Mountain 
guide, 704. 

December, Rogers’ private libra- 
ries of Providence, 761 ; Bartoli and 
Maffei’s life of Xavier, 701; Emer- 
son’s fortune of the republic, 762: 
Chesterman’s James river tourist, 
762; Daurignac’s society of Jesus, 
763; Putnam’s economic mono- 
rraphs, 763; Coale’s life of Wilburn 

aters, 764; Severance’s Ham- 
mersmith, 764: Howe’s_ political 
economy in the use of money, 
765; Hall's Thomas Newell, 765; 
Watson’s index to N botany, 
Smithsonian coll., 765 ; memorials of 
S. Congreg. church, Boston, 76s : 
Tenney’s Agamenticus, 766; West- 
cott’s John Fitch, 766; Neill’s Vir- 
ginia colonial clergy, 767; Adams’ 
origin and problem of railroads, 767; 
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Jones’ Southern Hist. Soc. papers, 
768; J. R. Bartlett’s Wanton family 
of R. I., 768; Marshall’s visit of La 
Salle to the Senecas, 768; Campbell's 
Central New York, 769; Rau’s ob- 
servations on a gold ornament from 
a mound in Florida, 769; the stock 
in trade of an aboriginal lapidary, 
769; Haldeman’s report on a poly- 
chrome bead from Florida, 770; 
North American review, September 
-October, 770: Thayer’s centennial 
of Germantown, 771; Princeton re- 
view, September, 771; Valentini’s 
Mexican calendar stone, 772; Sou- 
der’s United States mint, 772. 

Livingston—arms of, 368. 

Livingston, Col.—his rank under court 
of enquiry, 284 ; resigns to Washing- 
ton, 289. 

Livingston, Gilbert—anecdote of, 629. 

Livingston, Gov. William—by John 
Austin Stevens (see Liberty Hall), 
484; sends pippins to England, 307. 

Livingston, Robert R.—reply to Gil- 
bert Livingston, 629. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot—the last of the 
Puritans—the Sewall diary, 641. 

London Records —a month among, 
by Rev. C. W. Baird, 221. 

Long Island Indians—words of, 370; 
note concerning, sor. 

Loockermans, Sieur Govert—at Eso- 
pus, 540. 

Lossing Benson J.—history of United 
States, noticed, 702. 

wire F.—medallic history of the 
United States of America, noticed, 
505,590,531. 

Louisiana—lessons in history of, no- 
ticed, 255. 

Louisburg—curious trial at, 755. 

Lovell, Albert N.—Worcester in the 
revolution, noticed, 316. 

Lowell, Robert — Burgoyne’s last 
march, poem, noticed, 506. 

Loyalist—a distressed,in England,443. 

Loyeante, Mons.—declines the com- 
mand of the academy, 615. 


Mac Donald, Donald—a Scotch vete- 
ran, 114. 

Macopin—food for savages, 557. 

Madison, James—letter on death of 
Monroe, 249. 

Magellan Straits—discovery of, 58. 
aine — history of Warren, noticed, 
126; genealogist and biographer, 
eR 128, 384; church of Eng- 
land in, 188 ; State year-book, 1878- 
1879, noticed, 573. 

Maligne river—tribes of, ¢97. 

Mallery, Col. Garrick—number of In- 
dians, 704; errors respecting Indians, 
noticed, 704. 

Sedhansa— Vert Orange, 541. 
Jaque—a true relation of their com- 
ing to Penobscot Fort, by Thomas 
Gardner, commander, 235. 

Marcy, William L. — American ar- 
chives, 232,. 

Margry, Pierre— French discoveries 
and settlements in America, noticed, 
315, 375, 637. ‘ 

Marlborough, N. J.—brick church me- 
morial, noticed, 254. 

Marriage in high life—s56. 

Marshall, O. —as Céleron’s expe- 
dition to the Ohio, 1749, 129; de 
Céleron’s plate, 444; Champlain’s 
expedition of 1615, reply to Dr. 
Shea and Gen. Clark, 470; note on 


St. John de Créve-Coeur, 604; La 
Salle’s visit to the Seneca Indians, 
noticed, 768. 

Maryland — influence of in founding 
the commonwealth, noticed, 63; 
school history of, noticed, 317 ; his- 
torical society fund publication, no- 
ticed, 512; historical society char- 
ter, constitution, etc., noticed, 574 ; 
troops at Brandywine, 614; school 
history of, noticed 639. 

Masciccippi—in Ilinois, 619. 

Maskoutens—village of the, 557. 559. 

Mason, Theodorus Bailey Myers, 
Lieut. U. S. N.—gallantry of, 565. 

Massachusetts—toasts, 121; spirit of, 
196; historical society, collections 
of, 379; proceedings of 1877-1878, 
noticed, 380; repentance in, 631; 
Marm-gaul in, 755. 

Matson, N.—memoirs of Shaubena, 
noticed, 254. 

Matthewman, Lieut. Luke—narrative 


of, 175. 
McDonald, H. P., and N. A. Taylor 
—the coming empire, noticed, 192. 
McDonough county, IIllinois—history 
of, noticed, 256. 

McDougal, Gen. Alexander—in com- 
mand at Peekskill, 283. 

McIntosh Gen.—at Savannah, 491. 

McKnight, David A.—electoral sys- 
tem of the United States, noticed, 


256. 

Medallic history of United States of 
America, noticed, 505. 

Medals—our national, by T. Bailey 
Myers, 529. 

Medical history in United States— 
contributions to, noticed, 318. 

Mellen—family of, 634. 

Mexico—calendar stone of, 772. 

Miami settlement—rise in land at, 747. 

Michibichy—the, described, 556. 

Michigan—report of pioneer associa= 
tion, noticed, 316. 

Middlesex, Mass. — county manual, 
noticed, 703. 

Ministry, New England—sixty years 
ago, noticed, 63. 

Mint of the United States, 772. 

Mississippi — exploration of, by la 
Salle, 551; river frozen, 1784, 563 ; 
the river Masciccipi in Illinois, St. 
Louis of the French, 619; the Es- 
a oats Farm p trade of an 
aboriginal lapidary of, 769. 

Mist ithe, described, 556. 

Mobile bay—battle of, noticed,571. 

Mohawks—visit of, to Fort Penobscot, 
1662, 235; Otsiquette of tribe, edu- 
cated in France by Lafayette, 440, 
€35 ; the, 759; their king at Phila- 
delphia, 1755, 634. 

Money—and eanl tonders of the Uni- 
ted States, noticed, 64; the appre- 
ciation of, noticed, 317; finances of 
French revolution, noticed, 317; 
question, some aspect of, noticed, 


376. 

Monmouth—Van Cortlandt regiment 
behaves well at, 288; battle of, by J. 
Watts de Peyster, 407; de Peyster 
vs. Clinton, 569, 758. 

Montcalm—tribute to, 86; prophecy 
of, 500; skull exhibited at Quebec, 
369 ; skull, account of finding, 445. 

Monroe, James—letter of Madison, 


249. 

Montgomery, John Berrien—rear ad- 
miral U.S. N., by Theo. F. Roden- 
bough, 420. 





Montgomery, Gen. Richard—visit to 
Kinderhook, 522. 

Montreal described, 44. 

Monts, Sieur des—settlement in New 
France, 49 ; company of, broken up, 


51. 

Morgan, Col. John—yellow-bearded 
wheat, 500 ; his riflemen, 697. 

Morgan, Joseph—an early inventor, 
632 


32. 

Morris crest—described, 312. 

Morr's, Major—of Morgan’s riflemen, 
killed, 288. 

Morton, Gov. Oliver P.—life of, no- 
ticed, 447. 

Mostowski, Prince Palatine and Lieu- 
tenant-General of army of the Re- 
—, of Poland, offers a healing 

alm in exchange for a county in 
Georgia, 47. 2 

Moundbuilders, the—were they Egyp- 
tians, and did they ever occupy the 
State of New York, William L. 
Stone, 533, 631 ; reply to W. L. Stone 
as to origin of, 699. 

Mount Vernon—named by Lawrence 
Washington, 435; passes to George 
Washington, 436. 

Mount Vernon Association — ladies, 


437: 

Murder—the touch test of, in America, 
302, 501. 

Museum—N. Y. Hist. Soc., Ander- 
son’s valuable gift to, 124; British, 
catalogue of, 562. 

Myers, T. Bailey—our national med- 
als, by, 533; gallantry of his son, 565. 


Namsek—epidemic among Indians at, 
362. 

Nantucket Indians—described by St. 
John de Créve-Coeur, 360. 

Nattick—language of Nantucket In- 
dians, 360. 

Naval Song—of 1812, 186. 

Navigation — early improvement in, 


632. 

Navy—w. S., records of living officers, 
noticed, 509. 

Neill, Rev. Rdward D.—early settle- 
ment of Virginia, noticed, 640; Vir- 
ginia colonial clergy, noticed, 767. 

New Amsterdam—first born in, 307. 

New Brunswick—first courts and early 
judges of, noticed, 64. 

Newell, Thomas — Hall’s genealogy 
of, noticed, 765. 

New England—ministry sixty years 
ago, noticed, 63; flag of, 117; pre- 
sents a cheese to Lafayette, 1788, 
368; documents relating to federal- 
ism, noticed, 375 ; historical and ge- 
nealogical register, March, 1878, no- 
ticed, 384; July, 1878, noticed, 576; 
earthquake in, 631; coasters’ trade 
with the enemy, 752: Marm-Gaul, 

a vapere in, 755. 

New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 
—collections of, noticed, 502; cen- 
tenarians, noticed, 512. 

New Jersey Historical Society—pro- 
ceedings of, noticed, 508. 

New Jersey—touch test of murder, 
302; Trenton one hundred years 
ago, noticed, 512. 

Newport, R I —last stamps removed 
from, 187; French prizes carried 
into, €27; ceramics, in 1745, 627. 

Newton, W. H.—Fulton’s steam bat- 
tery, 303; portrait of Columbus, 
309; will of Washington, noticed, 
316. 
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Newtown Pippins—sent to England, 


307. 

New Windsor—letter from, 168. 

New York—pioneers of Utica, no- 
ticed, 191; second regiment at White 
Plains, 282; recruits at Fishkill, 282; 
troops at Monmouth, 288; brigade 
at Newtown, 290; regiments incor- 
porated, 292; troops the best in 
America, 292; and the Federal Con- 
titution, 385; Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Tiaed. noticed, 576; 
Cooper’s western counties of, 632; 
emigration society, 633; wig tax, 
754; Central, in the revolution, no- 
ticed, 769. 

New York City—Waltons of, 39; St. 
George’s square in, 40; Calliopean 
society of, 123; first fire engines in, 
123 ; provincial currency, 186 ; evac- 

* atiuon of, 190; sons of liberty rec- 
ommend a congress, 198 ; described 
by Adams, 199; representatives of 
in continental congress, 200 ; census 
of, noticed, 253; genealogical and 
biographical record, noticed, 254; 
Irving’s history of, 298 ; first born 
in, 307; in the revolution, missing 
documents relating to, 308 : history 
of Fifth Av. Presbyterian church in, 
noticed, 383 ; federal celebration in, 
403; Sugar refining, 445; and Boston 
compared, 1784, 498; described in, 
1784. 498; first broker in, 563; cele- 
bration in 1755, 695; Franklin 
Square, 698 ; in 1772, from St. John 
de Créve-Coeur, 748; varieties of 
shell fish and fish, 749; great quan- 
tities of oysters, 749; hospital, 749; 
chamber of commerce, 749; marine 
society, 750; fire pumps in, 750; in- 
surance company, 750; beauty of, 
750; churches in, 751 ; fire of 1776, 


751. 

New York Historical Society—Decem- 
ber meeting—paper read by Rev. 

. F. De Costa on the globe of 

Euphrosynus Ulpius, 1542, and its 
relation to the map of Verrazano, 
1529, 60. Yanuary meeting—re- 
ports, election of officers, 124. Fed- 
ruary meeting — paper read by 
Chancellor E. C. Benedict on the 
evacuation ‘of New York and the 
battle of Harlem Heights in Sept. 
1776, 190. March meeting—paper 
read by Rev. Dr. Charles W. Baird 
on a month among the records in 
London, 252. Afr7l meeting—pa- 
er read by Henry Cruger van 
schaack on a centennial mansion 
and some other old Dutch houses of 
Kinderhook with their historic as- 
sociations, 314. 

Niagara—description of falls, in 1785, 
from St. John de Créve-Coeur, 604. 

Nicholson, Gov.—of New York, en- 
gages pirates, 187. 

Nocross no crown, 439. 

Non-importation agreements in Phil- 
adelphia, 493. 
orth American--review, noticed,128, 
320, 770; botany, Watson’s, index 
to, noticed, 765 

North Pacific—Cleveland’s voyage in, 


561. 

Notes—52, 116, 185, 247, 300, 363, 4395 
493, 561, 626, 694, 751. 
otes—Yanuary, Indian and French 
history in Western Pennsylvania, 
52; Benedict Arnold's reward, 55; 
marriage in high life, 56;a fish story, 
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56; bones of Columbus, 56; the 
wreck of the Sagunto, 57. 

Feoruary, Copley the artist, 116; 
New England flag, 117; anecdote of 
Gen. Wayne, 118; the spread Eagle, 
118; civil service reform,119; Virginia 
riflemen, 12>; Christopher Colum- 
bus not a saint, 120; uniform of 
the Continental Army, 120; red hot 
democrat, 120; Gowans the book- 
seller, 120; American independency, 
120; American cannibalism, 120; 
Massachusetts toasts, July 4, 1813, 
121; society of the Cincinnati, (R. 
I.,) 121; the first Sunday School, 121; 
Colonial relic, 121. 

March, the Continental Cockade, 
185; another fish story, 186; Naval 
song, 1812, 186; New York provin- 
cial currency, 186; the good old 
times, 187; last of the stamps, 187 ; 
benevolent societies in Philadelphia, 
187; the seven wonders of the 
world, 187; pirates on the Virginia 
coast, 187. 

April, du Simitiére’s memoranda 
of paintings in Boston, New Eng- 
land, 1769, 247; making history, 
248; baptism of a Sagamore, 248; 
historic coincidence, 249; a memento 
of Isaiah ‘J homas, 249; remarkable 
incident, 249; Congress of Cana- 
dian Indians, 250; Georgia Crackers, 


250. 

May, notes from Major Craig's 
letter book, 300; first manufacture 
of vermicelli and macaroni in the 
United States, 301; Washington’s 
Long Island tour in the spring 
of 1790, 302; the touch test of mur- 
der, 302; American surnames, 303 ; 
Dutch sympathy for America, 303 ; 
trial trip of Fulton’s steam battery, 
303; one of the oldest inhabitants, 
304; the hero of Bennington, 304. 

Fune, archives of historical socie- 
ties, 363; an epitaph on Franklin, 
3653 Hopkins’ edition of the Feder- 
alist, 365; Canadian trade with 
China, 366; a governor’s tour, 366 ; 
Boston funerals, 366; Lafayette’s 
plan of Colonization, 367 ; a remark- 
able epitaph, 367; first ship built 
at Shelburne, Nova Scotia, 367; a 
hard headed patriot, 367; the arms 
of Livingston, 368 ; primitive grati- 
tude, 368; Emperor of the prairies, 
368; the Turkish question in 1783, 
6 


3 

Pow John Haring, 439; Block 
Island, 440 ; a land mark destroyed, 
440; Brandywine, 440; a traveled 
leah, 440; Indian antiquities in 
Rhode Island, 441; Congressional 
etiquette, 441; anecdote of Com- 
eo Rodgers, 441 ; a frolic 


at the Waltons, 442; French docu- 
ments relating to America, 442; a 
distressed loyalist, 443; the Iroquois 
fort, 443; the Verrazano portrait, 


443+ 
August, birthplace and parentage 
of Jacob Leisler, 493 ; Spanish jeal- 
ousy respecting her American pos- 
sessions, 495; the magic circle of 
the Yuma conjurors, 496; the sea 
serpent, 497; Boston and New 
York, 1734, 498 ; a forgotten patriot, 
493; the uniform of Lafayette, 499. 
September, Captain Cleveland's 
voyages, 561; what is fame, 561; 
the biter bit, 561; first pleasure 
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yacht that cros:ed the Atlantic, 
562; Robert Parker Parrott, 563; 
the Mississippi frozen, 563 ; the first 
broker in New York, 563; a toast 
toasted. 564; garden of. Sie, 564; 
legal holidays in North America, 
564 ; Iroquois dainties, 564 ; admis- 
sion of Ohio as a State, 565; por- 
trait of Col. Peter Force, 565; a 
chip of the old block, 565; expedi- 
= of Waymouth and Pop am, 
566. 
October, an orderly book of the 
Braddock expedition, 626 ; Newport 
ceramics, 627; hard times in Boston, 
627; an Indian reception, 682; Gilbert 
Livingston’s flowing wall of ada- 
mant, 629; right of search, 1739, 
629; Allan Ramsay and John Smi- 
bert, 629; the Bogert family, 630; 
Massachusetts repentance, 631 ; the 
moundbuilders, 631 ; Washington's 
headquarters at Valley Forge, 631 ; 
what’s in a name, 631; the Grave 
Creek mound, 631. 

November, Rhode Island Coast 
Guard, 694; a Presidential salute, 
696; Voltaire and Lafayette, 696; 

ropagation of American trees in 
England, 696; a New York celebra- 
tion, 695 ; Burgoyne in France, 697 ; 
Indian tribes of the Maligne river, 


7. 
December, baptism of Indians at 
Fort Stanwix, 751 ; coats of arms on 
gravestones, 752; an old fashioned 
Pirate, 752; continental cockade, 
752; sharp practice, 752; assasina- 
tion of La Salle, 753; John Paul 
Jones a Russian Admiral, 754 ; 
Nova-Zembla—the Barentz relics, re- 
covery of, noticed, 191 


Ohio — Washington county and the 

surly settlement of, noticed, 318; 

final report of State board of cen- 
tennial managers, 381; admission 
of as a State, 56s. 

Onderdonk, Henry—school history of 
Maryland, noticed, 6239. 

Onderdonk, Henry, Jr. — annals of 
Hempstead, noticed, 

Ouieodeak, James L.—communicates 
diary of Joshua Pell, jr., 42. 

Orange, fort, or Manhattans—refuge 
of settlers, 541. 

Original Documents—diary of Joshua 
Pell, Jr., an officer of the British 
army in America, 1776-7, 43, 107; 
a New Poland in America, 47; news 
from Camp, letters from Cornelius 
and Peter Ten Broeck, of the 
continental army, 168 ; visit of the 
Mohawks to Fort Penobscot, 1662, 
235; autobiography of Brig.-Gen. 
Philip Van Cortlandt, 278 ; record 
of services of Captain Constant 
Freeman, cont. art., 349; letter of 
Lawrence Washington, 435; Col. 
Cruger’s account of Siege of Savan- 
nah, 489; Governor Stuyvesant’s 
journey to Esopus, 1658, 5403; Siege 
of Savannah — orders of Count 
d’Estaing, 548; St. John de Créve- 
Coeur's description of the falls of 
Niagara, 1785, 604 ; seven letters of 
the American revolution, 613 ; diary 
of Ephraim Squier, sergeant in the 
Conn, line of continental army, 685; 
journal of Colonel Israel Shreve 
from Jersey to the Monongahela, 
1788, 741. 


255. 
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Oriskany — account of battle of, J. 
Watts de Peyster, 22. 

Otsiquette, Peter—protegé of Lafa- 
yette, 635. 

Oudenaarde, Henry—first broker in 
New York, 563. 


Pacific, north, voyage in, 561. 
Packet ships—English, at New York, 


749- 

Paine, Thomas—letter to Danton,rr2. 

Palfrey, Francis Winthrop—memoir of 
General William Francis Bartlett, 
noticed, 447. 

Pallas—Spanish possession in Amer- 
ica, 495. 

Palmerston, Lord—letter to Admiral 
Montgomery, 434. 

Parker, Commodore Foxhall A.—bat- 
tle of Mobile bay, noticed, 57. : 

Parkman, Francis —his French col- 
onization.and empire in North 
America, George E. Ellis, 86. 

Parrott, Robert Parker—memoir of, 
noticed, 448. 

Dace—tently records of, noticed, 639. 

Patent Office—account of destruction 
of model-room in, noticed, 255. 

Peale, Charles Wilson — portrait of 
Washington, 36. 

Peale, Kembrandt—letter of, 37. 

Pell, Joshua, jr.—British officer, diary 
of, 43, 107. 

Penn—family of, 437. 

Pennsylvania — Indian and French 
history in, 52; archives, noticed, 125; 
magazine of history and biography, 
noticed, 378, 576; archives, 2d se- 
ries, noticed, 446, 702; report on 
finances, noticed, 576. 

Penobscot Fort—visit of the Mohawks 


to, 235. 

Pepperrell, Sir William—the first Am- 
erican baronet, biographical sketch, 
by John Austin Stevens, 673; coat 
of arms, 754. 

Percy, Lord—at Brandywine, 121, 311. 

Perry, John T.—credibility of his- 
tory, noticed, 575. 

Peters, Rev. Dr.—baptism of Indians 


by, 751. 

Philedelghia—benevolint societies in, 
187; historic mansions and build- 
ings of, noticed, 318 ; Quaker letter 
describing American troubles, 1769, 
492; entertainment of the Mohawks 
at, 634; extract from Christ Church 
records, 751. 

Phonograph—antiquity traced to King 
Midas, 370. 

Pierey, Capt.—tried for treason, 755. 

Pimiteoui-elake of, 5<o. 

Pirates—on Virginia coast, 187; old 
fashioned, 752. 

Pitt, William—obelisk to, 122. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.--residents of offer a 
reward for scalps, 58. 

Plain Truth—author of, sq. 

Plato in English—American quotation 
of, 122. 

Prentiss, E., Mrs.—Pemaquid, astory 
of old times in New England, no- 
ticed, 62. 

Prescott, Gen.--death of one of his 
captors, 367. 

Press—curiosities of, 444. 

Prices—the law of, noticed, 510. 

Prince—a negro, one of the captors of 
Gen. Prescott, 367. 

=e invention of, noticed, 
377; first linen and calico in Am- 
erica, 754. 


Princeton Review—noticed, 378, 576, 


771. 
Poitrincourt, Sieur de—at Acadia, 51. 
Poland—new, in America, proposal 

to establish a, 47. 

Pont, Sieur du—at Port Royal, s1. 
Popham, George -- expedition 

Maine, 566. 

Porter, Joseph W.—memoir of Col. 

Jonathan Eddy, noticed, 127. 
Portrait painters of Washington, 30; 

George Allen, an early, 500; Allan 

and Smibert, 629. 

Post rider—the famous, 122 
Potter, R. M.—fall of the 
Texas revolution, 577. 
Pulaski, Count—kiiled at Savannah, 


to 


Alamo, 1; 


49%. ; 
Punctuation—hand-book of, noticed, 


575- 
Puritans—last of the, 641. 
Putnam, Fort—described, 171. 
Putnam’s Economic Monographs, no- 
ticed, 763. 


Quay, Mathew S.—Pennsylvania ar- 

chives, noticed, 446. 
Quebec—described, 43; college at, 

converted into a barrack, 43; march 

of expedition to, 685. 

Queries—s58, 121, 188, 250, 305, 369, 

443, 50%, 566, 632, 697,754. 
Queries—Yanuary, the Straits of 

Magellan, 58; Washington’s head- 

quarters, 1778, 58; Yale College, 58; 

inverted interrogation point, 58; 

reward for Indian scalps, 58. 

February, Lord Percy at Brandy- 
wine, 121; Obelisk to Pitt, 122; 
Celeron or Celoron, 122 ; memorial 
of Wolfe, 122; Plato in English, 122. 

March, German bible of 1483, 188; 
French in New York, 188; Steu- 
ben’s will, 183 ; portrait of Colum- 
bus, 188; church of England in 
Maine, 188. 

April, the Carrolls of Carrollton, 
250; greenhouse of the United 
States, 251; Bulls and Bears, 251 ; 
the long, low, black schooner, 251. 

May, Houdon’s bust of Lafayette, 
305 ; ancient manuscript, 306 ; Dan- 
ker’s journal, 307; correspondence 
of Washington and Boucher, 307; 
Newtown pippins, 307; American 
modesty or English veracity. 307 ; 
the first born in New Amsterdam, 
307 ; missing documents, 308. 

Func, Fulton—Chesney, 369; Ma- 
jor Donald Campbell, 369; missing 
letter of Lafayette, 369; Montcalm’s 
skull, 269 ; sugar refinery. 369; Say- 
brooke records, 370; colors of the 
Seventh British infantry, 370; an- 
tiquity of the phonograph, 370. 

¥uly, family of Colonel George 
Croghan, 443; curiosities of the 
oress, 444; knighting of Gen, Am- 
herst, 444; e pluribus Unum, 444; 
the kings of Canada, 444. 

Axgust, the royalist Van Cort- 
landt, 500 ; an early portrait painter, 
500; yellow bearded wheat, 500; 
Montcalm’s prophecy, 500. 

September, plans and forts of 
America, 566; Erent. James Davis, 
66; the family of Penn, 5€6; Fort 
Sasquesahanok, 5646; prophecy of 
the greatness of America, 507; Gen. 
Bonneville, 567. 

October, the plan of Charleston, 
632; early improvement in naviga- 








tion, 632; Cooper’s history of the 
western counties of New York, 632 ; 
Stinking-jingo Indians, 632; Col. 
John Butler, 633; New York emi- 
gration Society, 633. 

November, Morgan's Riflemen, 
697; Franklin Square, New York 
City, 698 ; Lord Bellomont’s coffin, 
698; Georgia Saltzburgher memorial, 
698; a curious English coin, 699; first 
printed law reports in America, 699. 

December, Fest linen and calico 
printing in America, 754; Pepper- 
rell coat of arms, 754; colonial wig 
tax, 7543.4 curious judicial record, 
755; Sir Peter Warren’s horses, 755; 
earthquakes in Canada, 755; Marm- 

aul, 755; historic china ware, 755; 

rsuline convent in Massachusetts, 
756; Col. Robinson’s letter to 
Andre, 756; biography of Rev. Dr. 
Cutler, 7573; 


Ramsay, Allan, and John Smibert— 
62 


9- 

Rapelje, Sarah—silver tankard, 307. 

Rau, Charles — observations on the 
Dighton rock inscription, 82; reply 
to statement concerning General 
Bonneville, 699; observations on a 
gold monument from a mound in 
Florida, noticed, 769; the stock-in- 
trade of an aboriginal lapidary (Mis- 
sissipi), noticed, 769. 

Reed, William—toasted, 564. 

Reidesel—his dragoons at Saratoga, 


108, 

Replies to Queries—sg, 122, 188, 251, 
308, 379, 444, 501, 568, 633, 699, 758. 

Replies—Yanuary, Erkuries Beatty, 
59; author of plain truth, 59; for- 
eign gra es in America, 60; Will- 
iam S. Cardell, 60; pronunciation 
of the word Iroquois, 60 

February, the famous post-rider, 
122; Richard B. Davis, 123; first fire 
engines in New York, 123; Will- 
iam S., Cardell, 123. 

March, wreck at the Isle of 
Shoals, 188; Dighton rock inscrip- 
tion, 188; inverted interrogation 
point, 189 ; Washington’s headquar- 
ters, 189; fall of the Alamo, 189. 

April, fall of the Alamo, 251; 
wreck at the isles of Shoals, 252. 

May, de Celoron’s plate, 308 ; Ru- 
nic inscriptions, 308: the long, low 
black schooner, 308 ; portrait of Co- 
lumbus, 309 ; fall of the Alamo, 309; 
Lord Percy at Brandywine, 311; the 
Morris crest, 312 ; Col. Rudolphus 
Ritzema, 312 ; the four kings of Can- 
ada, 313. 

June, Long Island Indians, 
370; the kings of Canada, 371; 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 373; 
uniforms of the American Army, 


374. 

Fuly, de Celeron’s plate, 444; 
Montcalm’s skull, 445; sugar refin- 
ing, 445. 

August, Long Island Indians, 
sor; the touch test of murder, 

or; knighting of General Am- 
1erst, 5023 an epitaph on Frank- 
lin, 502; the four kings of Canada, 
03 ; song of the Vermonters, 503, 
seneral Arthur St. Clair's papers; 
503; Block Island, 504. 

September, Britis Taseum, 568; 
John Haring, 568 ; e pluribus unum, 
568 ; battle of Monmouth, 569. 


INDEX 


October, Chastellux memoirs, 633; 
Colonel John Lasher, 634; Mellen 
family, 634; General John Beatty, 
634 ; the four kings of Canada, 634; 
prophecy of the greatness of Amer- 
ica, 635 ; plansand forts in America, 
635; a traveled Mohawk, 635; Col. 
= 636; e pluribus unum, 
636. 
November, the mound builders, 

699; General Bonneville. 699; Wil- 

liam Livingston, 700. 

December, battle of Monmouth, 
758; the Mohawks, 759: Franklin 
Square, New York city, 760. 

Reprints of Rare Documents—settle- 
ment of Acadia, 49; letter of Thomas 

Paine to citizen Danton, 112; a re- 

markable character (Donald Mc- 

Donald), 114; narrative of Lieut. 

Luke Matthewman of Rev. Navy, 

175; La Salle’s account of the Amer- 

ican Indians, 238; Irving Hist. of 

New York—letter from Diedrick 

Knickerbocker, 298 ; the Nantucket 

Indians, described by St. John de 

Créve-Coeur, 360; the family of 

Penn, 437; letter of a Philade om 

quaker, 1769, 492; exploration of the 

Mississippi by Cavelier de la Salle, 

51; rivers and moe discovered 
+ la Salle, 619 ; Washington’s real 
estate, 1784, 623; New York City in 
1772, described by St. John de 

* Créve-Coeur, 748. 
Repository—National, by Hitchcock 

and Walden, noticed, 703. 
Review--the Democratic, noticed, 128; 

North American, noticed, 128, 320, 

770; International, noticed, 192, 320, 

5°7, 575; Princeton, noticed, 378, 

576, 771; Contemporary, noticed, 


570. 
Reynell, John—(a Philadelphia Qua- 
ker), letter of, 492; first signs me- 
morial to merchants, &c., of Great 
Britain, 493. * : 
Rhode Island — Historical Society 
Tracts, noticed, 319, 320; Indian 
pottery in, 441; line in the con- 
tinental army and society of Cin- 
cinnati, noticed, 574; coast, guard, 
general orders concerning, in 1778, 
694; historical tracts, Bartlett’s 
Wanton family, noticed, 768. 
Richard, David—his bust of Francis 
L. Hawks, D.D., 124. 
Ridgley, G. W.—federal relation of 
Protestant Episcopal church, no- 
Ridpath, John Clark lar hi 
idpath, John Clark—popular histo: 
of the nited Seenens sonlosh, ot 
Riley,  eapaone and W. S. Rosecrans, 
popular government, noticed, 319. 
Ritzema, Colonel Rudolphus — Will- 
iam Hall, 163; dominie Johan- 
nes, portrait of, 166; note ‘on, by 
W. Hall, 312; by E. F. de Lancey, 
313; discharge from arrest, 636; 
absent from duty on pretense of ill- 
ness, 281; cowardly or disaffected, 


262. 

Robertson, Archibald—his portrait of 
Washington, 34. 

Robertson, R. S.—note on de Cele- 
ron’s plate, 308; names of Long 
Island Indians, 370; note on Long 
Island Indians, 501; the mound- 
builders, 699; coin of George III, 


699. 
Robinson, Beverly—his letter to An- 
dré, 756. 
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Rocque, John—author of Plans and 
Forts in America, 566, 635. 

Rodenbough, Theophilus F.—sketch 
of admiral John Berrien Montgom- 


ery, 420. 

Rodgers, Captain John—anecdote of, 
in En oor, 441. 

Rogers, Horatio—private libraries of 
Providence, noticed, 761. 

Runic inscriptions—on the island of 
Mouanis, 308. 


Sagamore—baptism of a, by de Poi- 
trincourt, 248. 

Sagunto—wreck of the, 57,188. 

Saltzburgher (Georgia) — memorial, 
698 


Sanhers, John Wentworth—legends 
and customs of the Seneca Indians, 
noticed, 702. 

Sandwich Islands—marriage at, 56. 

Santa Ana, Gen. — the fall of the 
Alamo, 6, 10, 17. 

San Jacinto, battle of, 587. 

Saratoga—battle at St. Coicks Mills, 
108; Freeman’s Farm, 109; bravery 
of Americans at, 110; surrender, 112; 
American position at, described by 
Van Cortlandt, 285; action of Sept. 
19, described, 286; action of Oct. 
7, described, 287; surrender, 287, 

Sasquesahanok Fort—566. 

Savage, Edward — his portrait of 
Washington, 33. 

Savannah—the seige of, 1779, as re- 
lated by John Harris Cruger, 489; 
general orders of the Comte d’Es- 
taing for attack of, 548; French ar- 
tillery at, 550. 

Saybrooke records—of the patentees, 


7°. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—manual and di- 
t 


rectory of the first reformed Dutch 
church at, noticed, 382. 

Schuckers, J. W.—the finances, pan- 
ics and specie payments, noticed, 
317; the currency conflict, a review 
of Gen. Garfield, by, noticed, 384; 

. views of, on banking and currency, 
noticed, 703. 
Schuyler, Peter—his visit to England, 


13, 372. oa st a 
Schuyhe, Gen. Philip — his faithful 
SPY, 414- 
Science and Industry—annual record 
of, noticed, 63y. 
Scowhegan Falls—Quebec expedition 


at, 690. | 
Search—-right of, 1739, 629. 
Seaton, C. W.--census of the State of 
New York, noticed, 253. 
Sebesticook river—Quebec expedition 
at the carrying place of, 687. 
Secomb, Daniel F.—centenarians of 
New Hampshire, noticed, 512. 
Seguin, Col.—at San Antonio, 19, 21. 
Serpent—the sea, nocturnal in habits, 


497- P 
Severance, Mary Sibley—Hammer- 
smith, his Harvard days, noticed, 


64. 

Siam, Mary—a remarkable charac- 
ter, 631. 

Schooner—long, low, black, 251. 

Seneca Indians — Sanborn’s legends 
and customs of, noticed, 702. 

Seward, William H.—the memorial, 
ceremonies at unveiling of statue 
ot, noticed, 256. 

Seymour, Horatio — address before 
alumni of Madison university, no- 
ticed, 704. 
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Sewall, Samuel —the diary of, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 641. 

Sharpless, James — mg portrait of 
Washington, 38. 

Shaubena—memoirs of, noticed, 254. 

Shea, John tg —O. H. Marshall's 
reply to, 

Sheliborne Tho Scotia)—first ship 
built at, 657 

Shepard, ‘Themes Perkins—memorial 

of oxo sed, 316. 

Shreve, Benjamin—capt. first reg. N. 
J. militia, 741. 

Shreve, Col. Israel—journal from Jer- 
- to Monongahala, 741; letter of, 

sie Richard—capt. first reg. N. 
J. militia, 741. 

Shreve, Samuel — lieut.-col. 
reg. N. J. militia, 741. 

Shreve, S. H.—communicates journal 
of Col, Israel Shreve, 741 ; biograph- 
ical sketch, 741; note on Shreve 
homestead, 748. 

Shreve, William—col. of first reg. N. 
J. militia, 741. 

Shuttlew: orth — yacht voyage across 
the Atlantic, 1784, 562. 

Silver Country — the, or the great 
southwest, noticed, 63; the silver 
question, noticed, 127. 

Simiti¢re, Pierre E. du—memoranda 
of paintings in Boston, 1769, 247. 

Simpson Gilbert—copartner of Wash- 
ington in Pennsylvania land, 623 

Smibert, John—his works, 247; iether 

Allan Ramsay to, 629. 

Smibert, William—collection of draw- 
ings, 247 

Smith, Ashbel—reminiscences of the 
Texas republic, 511. 

Smith, Gerrit—biography of, noticed, 


of first 


125. 

Smith. Lloyd P.—note on motto E 
pluribus unum, 568. 

Smith, Ralph D. —history o f Guilford, 
Connecticut, noticed, 62. 

— s Clove — American army at, 

; headquarters pass through, 284; 
Jones’ tavern, 284. 

Social Science ‘Assoc iation—proceed- 
ings of the conference of charities 
at Detroit, 1875, ere 64; at 
Saratoga, 1877, noticed, 6 

Society of Jesus—Dz aligned’ s history 
of, noticed, 763. 

Song—a naval one of 1812, 186; of 
the Vermonters, 503. 

Soto, Fernand—his relation defended, 
620. 

Souder, Stephen T,.—brief description 
of mint of United States, noticed, 

Southern historical society papers— 

noticed, 320, 382, 448. 

Spain — ‘Coleccion de documentos 
inéditos, para la historia de Espana, 
noticed, 256; jealousy respecting 
her American pean, 495. 

Spencer, J. A., and B. J. Lossing— 
history of United St ates, by, no- 
ticed, 702. 

Spencer, E. W.—note on the fall of 
the Alamo, 190. 

Spofford, Amsworth W, — American 
almanac = treasury of facts, etc., 
noticed, 25 

Spooner, Lysander—the law of prices, 
our financiers, gold and silver as 
standard of value, noticed, sro. 

Sprague, Lieut. James—marches to 
Quebec, 685. 
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Spread Eagle—118. 

Spring Hill—redoubt at Savannah, 549. 
Squier, Frank—communicates diary 
of Sergeant Ephraim Squier, 685. 
Squi@, Sergeant Ephraim —in the 
continental army, diary, Quebec 
"eames and Northern campaign, 


St. Etair, Gen. Arthur—his papers, 


503. 
St. Coicks Mills—action at, 1777, 108. 
St. Croix—fort built at, by des Monts, 


49- 

St. George’s Square—New York city, 
Pas 698, 760. 

‘eho de Créve-Coeur, Hector— 

a upon, by O. H. Marshall, vm 
description of Niagara, 1785, 60 5% 
ro aoe of, 605; New York city in 
17 

St. Toha Yon~deseteea: 44. 

St. Louis Fort—at the Illinois, 555- 

St. Louis river—the Mississippi, 019. 

Staats, Master Abram-yacht of, at 
Esopus, 540. 

Stampg—the last of the, 187. 

Stark John—the hero of Bennington, 


304. 
Starr, George E.—centennial sketch 
of New London, noticed, : 
Stedman, Mr.—his house at Niagara, 


Stephens, Dennis—famous Pennsyl- 
vania miller, 626. 

Stetson, Capt. ee a re- 
markable haddock, 

Steuben, Baron—will oe 188; at York- 
town, 295 

Stevens, Major Ebenezer—appointed 
to command corps of artillery, 3515 
letter of, to Gen. Knox, August, 
1777, 613; receives resolution of Con- 
gress from Gov. Clinton, 617. 

Stevens, John Austin—the Waltons 
of New York, 39; sketch of Chris- 
topher Colles, first projector of in- 
land navigation in America, 340; 
New Y a and the federal constitu- 
tion, 385 ; William Livingston, gov- 
ernor “| New Jersey, 484; expedi- 
tion of Lafayette against Arnold, 
noticed, 572; the first American 
baronet, Sir William Pepperrell, 
673; visit of Lafayette to the Uni- 
ted States, 1784, 724. 

Stoll, Jacob ae ansen—at Esopus, 542. 

Stone, Edwin M.--his life of Rev. Dr. 
Manasseh Cutler, 757. 

Stone, Isa c--capt. of Latimore’s reg- 
iment, 

Stone, Ww ifliam L.—memoir of the 
centennial celebration of the battle 
of Saratoga, noticed, 319; Schuy- 
ler’s faithful spy, an incident in 
the Burgoyne campaign, 414; the 
Moundbuilders, 533, 631. 

Stony Point—storming of, 169. 

Street, Alfred B.—Burgoyne, a poem 
written for the centennial ra oad 
tion at Schuylerville, noticed, 319. 

Street, Gen. B. J.—Bross’ biographi- 
cal sketch of, noticed, 703. 

Stryker, William S. — Trenton one 
hundred years ago, noticed, 512. 

Stuart, Gilbert—picture of Washing- 
ton, 36. 

Student—manual, noticed, 
mon-place book, noticed, 6 

Stuyvesant, Peter — his journey to 
Esopus, 1658, 5 

Sullivan’s retreat ‘hem Rhode Island, 
168, 


my com- 


Sugar Refining--introduced by French 
Huguenots, 369; first practised in 
New York, 445. 

Sumner, Charles—explanation in re- 
ply to an assault, noticed, 126; the 
Alabama claims and their settle- 
ment, noticed, 318. 

Simeabest as first in America, 
121. 


‘Tarleton, Gen,—anecdote of, 441. 
Tassé, Joseph —les Canadiens de 
louest, noticed, 505. 

Taylor, Henry Osborn—development 
of constitutional government in the 
American colonies, 705 

= N. A.—see McDonald, H.F., 


Taylor, Walter H, pl — with 
General Lee, noticed, 

Teach, Capt.—alias Blackbeard, 
pirate, 752. 

Ten Broeck, ee from 
army by, 168, 169, 173, 1 

Ten Broeck, Cornelius — letters to, 
from his sons in the continental 
camp at New Windsor, 168, 

Ten Broeck, Peter—letters from army, 
169, 172. 
Tenney, E. 

ticed, 766. 

Texas—law of, now in force, noticed, 
126; the coming empire, 192; re- 
public, reminiscences of, noticed, 
511; revolution in, distinguished 
Mexicans who took part in it, by 
R. M. Potter, 577. 

Thayer, M. Russell—address at cen- 
tennial 4 ch eaeaaa of Germantown, 
noticed, 

Thomas, c “history of Shefford, Can- 
ada, noticed, 126, 

Thomas, Isaiah—memen‘o of, 249. 

y homas, Laurence Buc kley—ge neal- 
ogic notes on the Thomas family of 
Maryland, noticed, 255. 

Throgs Neck--engagement at, 251. 

Ticonderoga—capture of, by British, 

777, 107; army at, 351. 

Timucua language, noticed, 573 

Tomlinson collection — documents 
missing from, 30) 

Tonty, M. de—with La Salle at the 
Illinois, 554. 
Towne, Wiliam 

noticed, 

Trask, William Blake—the descend- 
ants of Jones of Roxbury, Mass., 
noticed, 640. 

Trees ~American, propagation of, 
England, 696. 

Trenton, N. J.—one hundred years 
ago, noticed, 512. 

Trois Riviéres—battle at, 1776, 43. 

Trumbull, John—his portrait of Wash- 
ington, 33. 

Tryon, Gov.—attempt to seduce Co! 
Van Cortlandt, 219. 

Turgot—author of epitaph on Frank- 
lin, 502. 

Turkish question — Lafayette’s letter 
upon, 1783, 363. 


the 


P. — Agamenticus, no- 


Blanchard—life of, 


Ulpius, Euphrosynus—the globe of, 
aper upon in relation to the map of 
Walvasane, 1549, read before N. Y. 
Hist. Soc., by B. F, De Costa, 61. 
Uniforms—of continental arm + 1203 
— army, 374; Lafayette, 


United States--the electoral system 
of, noticed, 256; first manufacturer 





of he song and wpacaront ng 
popular history of, by John Clar' 
Ridpath, noticed, 377; establish- 
ment of the war department, no- 
ticed, 511 ; medallic history of, no- 
ticed, 505; ‘labor problem i in, noticed, 
5743 popular history of, by Bryant 
and Gay, noticed, 701; history of, 
by Spencer and Lossing, noticed, 
702; Sotto Major’s history of, no- 
ticed, 7e3s mint of, 772. 

Utica Y —pioneers of, noticed,r191. 


Valentini, Prof, Ph.--treatise upon 
we Mexican calendar stone, noticed, 


ia Buren, John — witty saying of, 


527. 

Van Cortlandt, Gen. Philip—family of 
278; autobiography of, 278; regi- 
ment the best in America, 292. 

Van Cortlandt—the royalist, 500. 
Vanderburgh, Capt.—at Croton, N. 
+, 298. 

Van Loan, Walter—Catskill mountain 
guide, noticed, 576. 

Van Schaack, Henry C.—communi- 
cates ms. account of siege of Sa- 
vannah, 489; an old Kinderhook 
mansion, family of, etc., 513. 

Van Vechten, Teunis—letter of, Octo- 
ber, 1779, 618. 

Van Wyck. Pierre C.—communicates 
autobiography of General Van Cort- 
landt, 2 

Vermicelli and macaroni—first man- 
ufacture of in the U.S., 301. 

Vermonters—song of the, 503. 

Vernon, Admiral—engraved portrait 
of, at Mount Vernon, 437. 

Verrazano, Giovanni (a—voyage of, 
61 ; map of Hieronimo, 61, 449; the 
letter of, by B. F. De Costa, 65 ; the 
voyage of, by B. F. De Costa, 257; 
the portrait of, 443. 

Viomenil, Baron de—at Yorktown, 


aoe: : 

Virginia — riflemen, 120; pirates on 
coast of, 187; her committees of 
colonial correspondence, 196 ; propo- 
sition of General Assembly of, 386 ; 
circular letter of to States, “386; 
plan in federal convention, 392; 
early settlement of as noticed by 
poets, noticed, 640; James river 
tourist, noticed, 762; Neill’s colonial 
clergy of, noticed, 7°7. 

Voltaire announces Lafayette to the 
French nation, 696. 


Wait, Col.—of N. H., at Ticonderoga, 


351. 
Waites, Alfred — the historical stu- 

dent’s manual, noticed, 384. 
Walker, Charles M.—sketch of the 
life, character and services of, no- 
ticed, 447. 
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Wallace, Sir Jas.—carried to France, 


489. 

Wallen — the family of, by J. A. 
Stevens, 39; house in Se George’s 
square, 40, 698, 760; a frolic at, 442. 

Wampum—use of, unknown by Nan- 
tucket Indians, 362. 

Wanton Sensis Sinevy of, noticed, 


768. 

Ward, Darbin--American coinage and 
currency, noticed, 639. 

Ward, John —continental congress 
before the declaration of independ- 
ence, 193. 
ard, Samuel — governor of Rhode 

Island, his services, 195, 219. 

Warner, Andrew—-portrait of, pre- 
sented to N, Y. Hist. Soc., 124. 

Warner, A. J.--the appreciation of 
money, its effect on debts, industry, 
etc., noticed, 317. 

Warner, Charles Dudley — in the 
wilderness, noticed, 703. 

Warren, Sir Peter— his horses, 755. 

Warton, Dr. — describes bulls and 
bears, 1807, 251. 

Washington, Capt. Augustine — at 
Fredricksburg, Va., 430. 

Washington, Ella Bassett--biograph- 
ical note on Lawrence Washington, 


35.4 
Whablaason George--remarks on por- 
traiture of, by Isaac J. Greenwood, 
30; letter of, to Major Billings, 30; 
Gulligher’s portrait of, Wert- 
miiller’s portrait of, 35; Cerrachi’s 
bust of, 35; Houdon’s bust of, 
28 ; Sharpless’ last portrait of, 38; 
his sea-horse teeth, Gov. 
Ward’s opinion of, 211 3 at Smith’s 
Clove, 284; at King’s Ferry, 
, and wife at Pompton, 296; Long 
Island tour in 1790, : cor 
respondence with Rev. Dr. Boucher, 
307; will of, noticed, 316; despairs 
of the republic, 385 ; ‘condemned by 
Penn, 438; entertained on board Mr. 
Shuttleworth’s yacht, 1784, 562; his 
real estate on the Ohio and Kanha- 
wa, 1784, 623, 747; bottom, 625 ; 
lease of, at Bath, in County of Ber 
clay,626; orderly book of Braddock’s 
5, 626; headquarters at 
Valley Forge, bari bottom leased by 
Shreve, 747; Col. Canon, agent for, 


293 5 
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WwW ashington, Lawrence--positions of, 
435 3 agent for Lord Fairfax, 43 
sketch of, 435; letter of, dated Ye: u- 
maica, May 30, 1751) 4353 portrait 


te) ’ 439. 
Washington, Col. 
regimental flag, 44 
Waters, Wilburn — Coales's life 
noticed, 764. 
Watson, Sereno--biographical index 
to N. A, botany, noticed; 16s. 


_ A. — his 


of, 


783 


Waymouth, George—voyage of, 566. 

Wayne, Anthony—anecdote of, 118, 

We ster, Daniel -- Peter Harvey’s 
reminiscences of, 62 ; Chas. O’Con- 
or’s opinion of, 62; last years of, 
noticed, 508. 

Webster’s and Hayne’s speeches in 
the U. S. Senate, noticed, 381. 

Wednesday Evening Club (Boston) — 
— celebration of, noticed, 


oO N. J.— landmark de- 
stroyed at, 440. 

Weissenfels, | Col. —of N. Y. 
regiment, at Kingsbridge, 28r. 

Wells, David A—why we trade, and 
how we trade, noticed, 127; the 
silver question, noticed, 127. 

Wells, ‘Theodore W,— brick church 
memorial, noticed, 254. 

Westcott, Thompson — the historic 
mansions and buildings of Philadel- 
phia, noticed, 318; life of John 
Fitch, noticed, 766. 

W ertmiiller, Adolph A.—his portrait 
of Washington, 35. 

West Point (N. Y.)—defences of, 171; 
chain at,171; centennial,noticed,640. 

WwW heat—yellow- bearded, 500. 

Wheeling, Va.—description of, 1793-5, 


300. 

White, Henry—epitaph on, 58. 

WwW big? ,Plains— army at, 165; battle 

WwW evel D. R.—the Suffolk bank, 
noticed, 447. 

Wigs—colonial tax on, 754. 

Willett, Marinus—sortie at Fort Stan- 
wix discredited, 28. 

= — messenger of Gen. Howe, 


at the 
~ 


Williams, Roger—ceremonies 
unveiling of the monument to, 
the city of Providence, noticed, 

Williamson, Gen,—at Savannah, aor. 

Wing, Rev. Conway P.—history of 
the first Presbyterian church at Car 
lisle, Pa., noticed, 255. 

Wolfe, Gen, James—n aneouiel of, 12 

Woodbridge, John—the memoirs of, 
etc. . Noticed, 63. 

Worcester—in the revolution, noticed, 

116; society of antiquity proceed- 
ings of, noticed, 446. 
Xavier, St. Francis — Bartoli and 
Maffei’s life of, noticed, 761. 


Yacht—first pleasure, that crossed the 
Atlantic, 562 
Vale College— mentioned, 

Yorktown—siege of, ould by Co 
Van Cortlandt, 202. 

Yuma Indians—magic circle of con- 
jurors, 496. 


Zabriskie, Col.—61 





